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TAKES OUT THE WORRY LINES 


nationally advertised line of silver- 





Competition worries hold no terrors 


for retail silverware merchants who E > * L U S I V E ware offering sterling Inlaid quality 
hitch their wagons to the star of the at the two points of greatest wear. 
Holmes & Edwards Inlaid ‘‘Four- F h AT U R h S 


It’s the most dramatic, most appeal- 


a Holmes & Edwards Inlaid is the : : , : 
ing quality story in the silverware 


Square” policy. only nationally advertised line of 
First of all, Authorized Dealers of 9 seinen business today. When an Authorized 
Holmes & Edwards Inlaid know that pe seorile teeters Poole Dealer explains this feature he usually 
only nationally advertised line to 


their competition comes only from 
the two points of greatest wear. 





“which pattern?” 
If you’d like to “let the other 





regular merchants who are in business 


to make clean, legitimate profits. 


Authorized dealers of Holmes & Edwards Inlaid fellow do the worrying” while you give your puckered 


enjoy full mark-up, because this splendid line is sold brow a rest it will pay you to drop usa line for further 
details about the Holmes & Edwards Inlaid “Four- 





direct to retailers only —and at one price for all. 
What’s more, Holmes & Edwards Inlaid is the only Square” proposition. 





The mark of the International Silver Company—the world’s largest g | j 


HOLMES & EDWARDS INLAID 


“SOMETHING MORE THAN PLATE” 
THE DIRECT-TO-RETAILER LINE ... SOLD THROUGH AUTHORIZED DEALERS ONLY 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, HOLMES & EDWARDS DIVISION, Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK, 9-19 Maiden Lane CHICAGO, Merchandise Mart SAN FRANCISCO, 150 Post St. ST. LOUIS, Ambassador Bldg: 
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A Spearhead in Yous 
Victowy by , TH | 


AN EDITORIAL BY 


HADLEY 


LL along the front, business is making a steady advance toward 
the final victory. In some salients it lags behind. In others 
it pushes unflaggingly forward. 
as 
Every here and there outstanding merchandise makes it possible 
to drive a “spearhead” far beyond the general advance. 


as 
The 1984 Hadley Catalogue brings you just such merchandise. 


The new Hadley line can be made one of the most effective 
“spearheads” in your Victory drive. 
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SPEAKING OF THE JEWELRY TRADE .« 4 a4 


dd 
A new order 


of things is in the making—a move 
from individualism and collectivism” 
says George C. Lunt, treasurer of 
Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co., Green- 
field, Mass. 


“T interpret it,” he says, “as an op- 
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portunity for jewelers to get together 
for their common weal in every com- 
munity, not forgetting for a moment 
that the most important objective 
after established reliability is ‘turn- 


>») 


over. 


Among leading jewelers 
of San Antonio, Tex., the best spirit 
since 1930 apparently prevails. 


Herman Friedson, manager of 
Shaw’s, operators of some of the 
largest jewelry stores in Texas, 
states : 


“The holiday trade the merchants 
enjoyed locally and throughout our 
territory has made the business man 
feel distinctly better. This also 
speaks for the average wage earner, 
as there are more men going back 
to work. Individual wages and total 
payrolls keep growing. Ill this 
makes a cheerful picture. 

“In the month of January, we have 
seeR a continuation of the present 
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trend, with the country on the way 
to recovery.” 
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'™= B. Bechtel & Co., 


Inc., wholesale jewelers, 729 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., are encour- 
aged by the improvement in business. 
In commenting on this subject, Joseph 
B. Bechtel said: ““We are glad to re- 
port that new light has appeared on 





the horizon. The first five months of 
1923 were very bad. Beginning with 
June we had slight increases in vol- 
ume. The year closed with a 10 per 
cent plus over 1932. We are hope- 
fully looking into 1934 believing there 
will be better things ahead.” 


q+ ¢ 4 


Flere is what 
G. H. Niemeyer, vice-president of 
Handy & Harman, New York, has 
to say about the outlook for 1934 in 
the jewelry trade: 

“Recognized changes, both social 
and business, are bringing new buying 
habits and greater opportunities to 
retail jewelers. The recent repeal of 
prohibition is having the effect of 
centering more interest in home enter- 
taining, which naturally stimulates 
the demand for silverware and jewel- 
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ery. With improved business greater 
spending power is coming. People 
will find it possible to fulfill their de- 
sires for things of beauty and intrin- 
sic value. 

“Tt is up to jewelers to capitalize 
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the trend in this combination of two 
important forces in social and busi- 
ness life. 

“Though the trade is still handi- 
capped by a 10 per cent tax on manu- 
facturers, importers and producers, 
which is retarding and handicapping 
business in the jewelry industry, 
every man in the trade owes it to 
himself, his business and the industry 
to continue the fight against this tax.” 
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With the advent 


of new automobiles featuring stream- 
line construction, smoother running 
engines and more accurate perform- 
ance, man has turned to new and 
more modern models in watches, ac- 
cording to Arthur A. Everts, Dallas, 
Tex., jeweler. 

“Every season shows a new model 
strap watch,” said Mr. Everts. “This 
season, the watches are bent to fit the 
wrist in comfort, made either in na- 
tural, red or white gold and have 
modern, mrannish lines. Watches with- 
out dials with the numerals showing 
through the upper case and watches 
with modernistic straight lines in- 
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stead of numbers are quite popular. 
All men demand accurate perform- 
ance from a watch and the modern 


YOuRE OLD-FASHIONED 





watch craftsmen have so constructed 
the wrist watch that in spite of its 
small size it can take surprisingly hard 
knocks with no loss of movement.” 
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[, the opinion 
of J. C. Parsons, of the Wahl Co., 
Chicago, the jewelry industry can 
play an important part in national 
recovery during 1934 by aggressive 
methods. 

“Consumers,” he said, ‘are now 
disposed to satisfy long deferred 
wants. New merchandise attractive- 
ly displayed at fair prices, not bar- 
gain prices, will transform desire into 
action. Good merchandising will re- 
turn profits to alert jewelers.” 
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[, commenting upon 
business conditions, Benjamin Shreve 
of Shreve, Crump & Low Co., 330 
Boylston St., Boston, gave as_ his 
opinion that a new purchasing power 
had been developed recently and it is 
not among the class of people who are 
dependent upon dividends for their 
income. 

His store has attracted the trade 
of this new group by offering high 
quality, moderate priced articles 
which are promoted through window 
and store display and in newspaper 
and car card advertising. 
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ie new program 
for industry inaugurated under the 
NRA, opens up new responsibilities 
and new opportunities for service for 
trade associations,’ Channing E. 
Sweitzer, managing director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, stated while discussing plans of 

the association for the coming year. 
“The discussions incidental to for- 
mulating the Retail Code have 
brought into the open and have clari- 


fied problems that have been troubling 
retailers for many years. The final 
answers for all of them have not been 
found, but the machinery set up will 
take care of the flagrant abuses of fair 
competition that have been a stum- 
bling block to efficient distributing 
methods in the past. 

“The past six months have called 
into play the constructive leadership 
of the association and its members in 
formulating the Code and in inter- 
preting its clauses in actual store op- 
ertaing and merchandising procedure.” 
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The NRA has 
made life easier for jewelers,” said 
Percy Williams, president of the Wil- 
liams Jewelry Co., Macon, Ga., in 

discussing business conditions. 
“Before we had a code cut-throat 
competition was terrible. The com- 
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petitor who sold some articles below 
cost because he had a hard customer 
tried to make it up on some other 
article or on some other customer, and 
the result was that customers were 
hurt and so were all jewelers. The 
business was almost ruined. 

“But now we are allowed to make 
a reasonable profit, and we can do 
business without unfairness to any- 
body. 

“Business is better than we have 
known it in many years. We always 
expect to sell more goods in December 
than during any other three months 
and we had a fine trade last Christ- 
mas, but we more than doubled it 
this year. 

“During the weeks just before 
Christmas we sent in an order for 
a new supply of goods at night, and 
by next morning we had them in 
stock. By night all of them were sold 
out; and we had to order again. This 
kept up day after day. 

“We can see nothing in the NRA 
that is not highly commendable.” 
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Deathing of this 
New Deal—its effect on advertising 
—let’s quote Malcolm Muir before 
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a recent meeting of the New York 
Advertising Club: 

“T see in this new scheme of things 
a challenge to our inventive genius, 
a greater opportunity than ever be. 
fore for the development of new prod- 
ucts, to be manufactured by new low 
cost processes, to be bought by the 
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great mew masses of purchasing 
power. 

“I want here to particularly em- 
phasize the opportunities the future 
should hold for merchandising and 
advertising ability. Whether we like 
it or not, we are faced with a realign- 
ment of purchasing power. We must 
find out where this purchasing power 
will be, and what it will buy. We 
must chart a new map.” 
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Here isa 


suggestion from C. D. Crane, 260 
Handy Street, New Brunswick, 
N. J., who after working for a long 
period found himself a victim of the 
depression. 

He is an expert engraver and not 
being able to find employment hit 
upon the idea of utilizing his talent 
by engraving name plates for doors 
and letter boxes. He obtained suit- 
able strips of silver plated white 
metal, which cost about 25 cents each, 
and then went about obtaining orders. 
He has been averaging about $7 a 
day. In addition to giving him a liv- 
ing his experience has served to build 
up contacts which will prove valu- 
able when he again obtains employ- 
ment. 


nr as demonstrated 


by recent experiments, acts as a defi- 
nite physical and mental stimulant to 
workers in industrial plants. 

“The right choice of light and con- 
trasting background in any jewelry 
plant,” according to Eric T. King, 
chief of the Specialties Division of the 
Department of Commerce, “should 
play an important part in accurate, 
efficient workmanship.” 

“Machinery and equipment painted 
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in suitable colors are incentives to 
better work,” Mr. King continued. 
“The cheer, cleanliness and life of 
color are bound to create an improved 
mental and psychological condition 
that means much in worker morale. 
Results already achieved in many in- 
dustrial plants throughout the coun- 
try are convincing on this score. 
Persons working in slovenly sur- 
roundings, experts declare, frequently 
acquire the nature of these surround- 
ings and unconsciously turn out 
slovenly work. In the manufacture of 
a quality product, it is necessary to 
keep the workmen “quality con- 


scious.” 


A suggestion is 
offered by Starr A. Parrish, Cold- 
water, Mich., that may not help the 
return of prosperity or increase the 
jewelry business, but it will bring 
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happiness to children in orphan homes 
and charity hospitals, who are lone- 
some and many of them crippled or 
sick. He suggests that manufactur- 
ing and wholesale jewelers save from 
their incoming mail and parcel post 
cancelled stamps, except the ordinary 
one- two- and three-cent issues, and 
mail them to him. He will in turn 
send them in larger lots to the chil- 
dren, many of whom are interested 
in stamp collecting. He says that if 
concerns in the jewelry trade would 
save up such stamps until they have 
a quantity and either send the stamps 
direct or through him to the children 
they will be grateful. 


q+ ¢ 4 


Frank C. Beckwith, 
president of the Hamilton Watch Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., in a brief message to 
Tue Jewever’s CIRCULAR says: 

“The retail jewelers of America 
share a decided responsibility in 
President Roosevelt’s plan for na- 
tional recovery. This recovery can be 
aided first, by complying with the re- 
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tail jeweler’s code and secondly, by 
determining that each sale large and 
small makes its contribution to the 











AS YOU DESIRE IT 


—It’s interesting to walk along any busi- 
ness street in this great country of ours and 
watch people as they stop, look and hesitate 
before attractive window displays. 

—It may be jewelry, shoes, clothing, elec- 
tric refrigerators, automobiles or any one or 
more of a hundred articles of necessity, com- 
fort or luxury that are on display. 

—Some people walk into the store, more 
hesitate and still more pass on. 

—But back of it all there is a great burn- 
ing desire to buy, buy, buy. 

—Our people, accustomed to a deservedly 
high standard of living, not only want things 
but need things. 

—This desire, this need, is a great, smoul- 
dering volcano of pent-up emotion that is 
bound to burst forth some day in a wave of 
buying that will stagger us with its im- 
mensity. 

—Purchasing power is increasing, timid 
purses are opening up a bit, stagnant capital 
is beginning to turn over again. ‘ 

—Our recovery may have seemed a bit 
slow during recent months, but we are show- 
ing improvement every day. 

—lIt’s time now to prepare for a better 
1934. 


—For we are on our way—sure as guns! 








reemployment of America’s 
ployed.” 


unem- 
4+ ¢ 4 


4d 
"Phe trade association 


in America originated as a mechanism 
of self-defense,” said Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, recently in 
presenting the-American Trade As- 
sociation Executives Award. “This 
the business groups felt was necessary 
to enable them to present a united 
front against restraints placed upon 


all as a result of the sins of a few. ° 


The association has outgrown the 
narrow limitations of such a function, 
and has gone forward to develop the 
aggressive, heplful, promote activity 
which has characterized it since the 
World War. It stands today in a 
strategic position to render distin- 
guished service to American business, 
through collective action, intelligently 
conceived and executed, and based 
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upon full recognition of the desir- 
ability of long-time planning for the 
stability of entire industries. Also 
there has been an awakened realiza- 
tion of the obligation of business to 
help maintain the public welfare, and 
the activities of trade associations 
have shown them to be each year 
more and more prolific of public 
benefit. The annual competition for 
this Award shows the unmistakable 
trend toward this consciousness of 
social responsibility. 

“The past few years have seen 
trade associations suffer as business 
has suffered generally. The natural 
shrinkage of membership and finances 
was not a phenomenon peculiar to the 
trade association movement. Never- 
theless, it is heartening to observe that 
some have come through the depres- 
sion with no vital impairment of their 
strength, and I believe, with a much 
clearer vision of their future.” 


i 


™ use of such 
wording as the “Blue Eagle Sale,” 
or “Blue Eagle Week” by firms is not 
authorized, according to a _ recent 
statement from the Insignia Section 
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of the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration, even though they are 
operating under approved codes. 

This statement points out that 
“The Blue Eagle is a part of the offi- 
cially adopted NRA insignia which 
can be used by NRA members to 
denote membership only.” 


4 ¢ 4 


l, the course 
of his address to the members of the 
Jewelers Board of Trade at the an- 
nual meeting in Providence, January 
26, President Edgar M. Docherty 
said: “New conditions confront us. 
The stimulus of the ‘New Deal’ is 
already apparent. Greater activ ‘ies 
in credit relations, many changes, new 
outlets, new financing, and the pres- 
sure of caring for increased volume 
require that you have the best in 
credit information on which to base 
your decisions.” 
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KIDDIE APPEAL A 


IMMIE “SCHNOZZLE” DURANTE proclaims that Mickey Mouse 
is the “biggest thing in Hollywood,” where even the most famous per- 
formers have had to yield the limelight to the fascinating creations of Walt 
Disney. ‘“Who’s Afraid... etc.,” is now a “national anthem,” and the “Three 
Little Pigs” have become a galaxy to which many alert manufacturers have 
hitched their sales promotional wagons. 

What does it all mean? Simply that the kiddie appeal in merchandising 
is enjoying a cycle of intensive exploitation that has pulled a good many busi- 
nesses out of the red and moved a lot of juvenile merchandise from retailers’ 
shelves. 

After describing the enthusiasm jewelers evinced on being introduced to 
several juvenile lines, an executive of a leading silverware manufacturer re- 
marks that, “This, so far, is the success story of our efforts, but our success 
would not be written in these words had not the dealers met with the same 
success in offering the merchandise to the public. We have dealers who, in 
days when they bought juvenile merchandise in our regular packages would 
probably buy a few dozen items a year, and who are today placing individual 
orders for gross lots of these items and selling them. In fact, we have 
received some orders from retailers just in juvenile mer- 
chandise alone larger than they have ever placed before 
for silverware of all types.” 

According to the Bureau of Census, more than two 
million babies are born annually, and with each birth 
there is one more unit in the vast juvenile market for 
jewelers’ merchandise. In every community of the 
United States where there is a representative jeweler, 
each new baby should mean the sale of a birth spoon. 
One retailer has a personalized letter capitalizing on the 
sentiment attached to birth spoons, and whenever a baby 
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is announced in his local newspaper he sends this letter to 
parents and relatives. This is an important point, for not 
only will the baby grow into a prospective customer, but 
the sisters, brothers, cousins and aunts are all interested 
in the infant and susceptible to gift suggestions. 

Then, as the child grows, attains an age where Mother 
Goose tales and the more modern characters of juvenile 
fiction become a center of interest, he becomes a merchan- 
dising target for a wide variety of articles styled to appeal 
to the very young. “Mickey Mouse,” “Skippy,” the 
“Three Little Pigs” and the “Big Bad Wolf,” all lend 
their stimulating appeal to silverware, timepieces and 
jewelry. 





NAcudunaun have realized 
the vital selling energy which exists in these characters, 
and have built for the retailer a promotional program that 
can mean a brand new source of revenue if used 
properly. Counter displays are, in many cases, 
supplied, with cardboard cutouts of the characters 
exploited. Success in selling juvenile lines can 
only be accomplished through good advertising 
and prominent display, as this type of goods is not 
generally associated with or shopped for in a 
jewelry store. Dramatize them in the window, 
and the kiddies will drag their mothers to 
the display, exclaiming, “I want that,” and 
in all likelihood they’ll get it, too. Anyhow, 

(Turn to page 44) 
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RAYMOND HAY 


Think back, when 


you were just a kid. Valentine’s Day was always one of 
the most important events in your life. You could ex- 
press your very soul on that day and many were the heart- 
breaks over a fancied slight or the receipt of one of the 
comic varieties. 

Purely sentiment, of course, but it is no different now 
than it was then. There is still a lot of good old-fash- 
ioned sentiment left. Enough left that it will certainly 
pay you to dress up your windows and your store for this 
occasion. 

You will sell the young man who has grown out of the 
paper Valentine stage but who wants to get his sweetheart 
some sort of inexpensive but lasting present. Your vanity 
cases and novelties will fit in here. The young man who 
wishes to give his girl a ring, but being bashful, sees an 
opportunity to present it under the guise of a Valentine, 
will welcome your suggestions. 

Opposite is a display that is easy to install at a low cost, 
yet it is, nevertheless, quite effective. 

A red silk pad with a white curtain as the background 
furnish the basis for the display. Vanity cases and nov- 
elties are shown upon the center pad. Red plush boxes 
are used for the more expensive pieces. If available, 
heart-shaped boxes should be used for the rings. Silver 
paper has been used to cover a long narrow box at the 
rear of the window. On this have been placed a French 
basket of flowers and some wrist watches. Hearts are 
hung by fine threads from the ceiling. Pink cellophane 
over the lights will add color to the background. 

The automobile manufacturers have found that the 
public likes to see “How It Works.” Witness the flocks 
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Raymond Hay 


Make Your 


Jeweled 


of people who have attended the January Auto Shows. 
This year the outstanding exhibits have had informative 
displays with a real selling punch. 

A rare opportunity exists for the alert jeweler, during 
the menth of February, to turn some of this re-awak- 
ened interest in autos towards jewelry, rings and watches. 

Contact your local distributor and have him obtain for 
you one of the small model cars used in the “Wind Tun- 
nel” tests. Explain that you want to borrow it for a fea- 
ture display and that you can use certain advertising 
material that goes with it. 

The main purpose in working up any display of this 
type is to focus attention by showing some unusual article 
that really doesn’t belong in your window—and then to 
make sales by using it to put over a single idea which 
should be a strong selling talk for YOUR merchandise. 

A window novelty or even a moving device which does 
not link up with what you are trying to sell merely draws 
attention AWAY from your merchandise. 

To link your store directly with the car, your display 
should have as its “theme” or selling idea, one of three 
plans, depending on the make or type of model car used: 


1. Mechanical Perfection 
2. Color 
3. Style 
In each case, your model should be placed on a raised 
platform or small stage with your merchandise displayed 
in front on a series of small steps leading up to the car. 


1. Mechanical Display. One of the manufactur- 
ers is pointing out that his car is built with the pre- 
cision of a watch and is comparing the motor with 
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a jeweled mgvement. His model should be accom- 
panied by a strictly watch display. Gauges used in 
building automobiles, a few of the small parts and 
possibly some pictures showing the care used in build- 
ing the car might be included. 

Your watch display should feature the move- 
ments. Several types should be shown under lighted 
magnifying glasses. J. Q. Public will crowd and 
push his nose against your window to see one of the 
baguette models in action. 

Just follow the plan which the auto showmen have 
found to be successful. Let the people see it work. 
Even if they can’t always figure it all out they will 
be impressed. 

2. Color. Another car features Jewel colors. 
What a break that is for the jeweler who can get a 
model car or even the pictures and advertising ma- 
terial now being used. As a background for the 
car an artist’s large palette may be used. 

Possibly a few bright colored birds or butterflies can be 


Windows Sell 


alentines 


An inexpensive Valentine’s Day window display 
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made to harmonize with your color display. Unmounted 
stones (rubies, emeralds, sapphires, garnets and others 
—either imitation or real—depending upon your store) 
should be shown upon individual little palettes. A sign 
cut out in the shape of a palette might read: 

“The 1934 Automobile comes to the jeweler for Na- 
ture’s Color.” Appropriate and descriptive cards telling 
of the lore of precious stones would add effectiveness. 


3. Style. All cars have changed their designs this 
year but if your model is one of the ultra stream- 
line types it should lend itself to your very smartest 
jewelry. With the car against a mirror background 
you should feature plain and tailored types of dia- 
mond rings, pins and bracelets. 


Cards showing unusual “Special Order” designs in 
diamond jewelry or a contrast between old style and 
modern jewelry could be shown in this display. 


A card might read : 


“In automobiles and in good jewelry the fundamentals 
remain the same—yet design and style have changed.” 

Your actual “Selling Appeal” here is to bring out the 
thought that your store has kept up with the times. The 
customers are given a subtle suggestion that you are ready 
to help bring their jewelry “Up to Date.” 

Do NOT try to include all three of these ideas in one 
display. It will merely result in a jumbled window and 
a confused shopper. Drive one selling point home at a 
time. It may help you drive a new auto home next time. 





which will help increase sales. 
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Repairing “Racket” 


N effective remedy has _ been 

found for the cut-price watch 
repairing “racket”? which has been 
denounced time and time again, but 
has continued to grow worse instead 
of better. The Wisconsin Watch- 
makers Guild is the first, so far as 
has been learned, to apply the code 
of Fair Competition for the Retail 
Jewelry Trade to this condition. 


The Guild sought to curb this evil 
through the local Better Business 
Bureau, the Association of Commerce 
and other agencies and received co- 
operation, but it was not until the 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
Retail Jewelry Trade was brought 
into use that the desired results’ were 
obtained. 


Article VIII, Section 1, paragraph 
(o) of the code reads: “No retail 
jeweler shall advertise or offer to re- 
pair watches or clocks at a uniform 
price irrespective of the cost of such 
repairs.” With this as a basis, the 
Guild got in touch with NRA au- 
thorities, with the result that a num- 
ber of offenders were cited for al- 
leged violations of the code and 
warned that the practice must be 
stopped, it being held that the meth- 
ods employed by some Milwaukee 
shops were in violation of this section 
of the code, and that repair shops 
cannot quote fixed prices for watch 
repairing. It was also pointed out 
that the intention and interpretation 
of the Retail Jewelry Trade Code 
is to the effect that it applies to all 
watchmakers in retail establishments 
and to watchmakers dealing direct 
with the ultimate consumer. 

Price cutters have always harmed 
not only themselves but others in the 
industry as well, and every man who 
in the past has encouraged this or 
participated in any way in developing 
the practice has been working for his 
own failure as well as that of his 
brother jewelers. 

The results obtained by the Wis- 
consin Watchmakers Guild in_ its 
fight against cutthroat watch repair- 


ing methods should be an encourage- 
ment to jewelers everywhere who are 
victims of similar conditions, and the 
Guild is to be congratulated upon its 
efforts to wipe out this condition and 
in setting an example which can well 
be followed by jewelers and watch- 
makers in other sections of the country. 





SELFISHNESS 


—Mankind, more than any other form of 

animal life, is selfish. 

—Thousands of years ago men lived in caves 
—because they were selfish. 

—They wanted to protect themselves from 
other men with acquisitive instincts, as well 
as from wild animals. 

—Today a man is selfish, or thinking of self, 
when he dodges an automobile or tries to 
avoid an influenza epidemic. 

—He is also selfish, in another sense, when 
he tries to advantage himself at the ex- 
pense of the other fellow. 

—When | was a smallish youngster my grand- 
father used to recite to me the prayer of 
the selfish man: 

God bless me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife. We four, no more, 
Amen! 

—NRA is a selfish experiment; but it is 
selfish in a collective, constructive sense. 
We can afford, in fact we need, that 
kind of selfishness. 

—But when a man misuses or misinterprets 
NRA to his own personal gain, at the 
expense of his fellow man, then he is 
practising the wrong kind of selfishness. 

—This country is big enough and fruitful 
enough to give all of our people a slice of 
prosperity pie. 

—But this happy condition will never arrive 
until we are all willing to be selfish only 
in a collective sense. 


Oe Sys 


President. 





Less Gem Smuggling 


[N his report to the American Jewel- 
ers Protective Association at the 
annual meeting held in New York 
on Jan. 24, President M. D. Roth- 
schild called attention to the fact 
that there were very few complaints 
of commecial gem smuggling and a 
greatly reduced number of informa- 
tions filed regarding tourist smug- 
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gling during 1933. While this im- 
proved condition may be accounted 
for in large part by a decrease in the 
demand for diamonds and_ other 
precious stones during the past year 
owing to the depression, the vigilance 
of the agents of the association has 
undoubtedly had much to do with 
the decrease in both commercial and 
tourist smuggling. 

The report also stated that of the 
tourist smuggling cases, one-third of 
the informations were filed by retail 
jewelers. This is certainly a most 
encouraging situation, and, as Mr. 
Rothschild says in his report, “If all 
retailers would consult their own 
best interests and join those of their 
fellows who have the courage to help 
clean up this evil, tourist smuggling 
would be greatly reduced and retail 
incomes increased.” 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that 80 per cent of the in- 
formations lodged with the associa- 
tion in 1933 resulted in recoveries by 
the government. 


q+ ¢ 4 


Wholesale Code 


| ip general code for the wholesale 
trade was signed by President 
Roosevelt on Jan. 12 and became ef- 
fective Jan. 22. 

Particular attention should be 
called to Section 1 of Article VIII, 
published in full on page 45, which 
provides for the possibility of setting 
up price differentials between differ- 
ent classes of buyers, thus recogniz- 
ing the functional discount desired by 
wholesalers and distributors. 

This section of the Code was ap- 
proved by the NRA and President 
Roosevelt, in spite of sharp opposition 
from mail order and catalog houses, 
department stores and some retailers 
who classify themselves as “‘semi-job- 
bers.” 

The recognition of the wholesalers’ 
function under this section will have 
far reaching effect upon wholesaling 
in bringing about a more orderly dis- 
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tribution of merchandise on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

The commodity divisions listed in 
the Code include jewelry (including 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ supplies) ; 
men’s novelty jewelry and _silver- 


ware. 

Members of the National Whole- 
sale Jewelers’ Association and whole- 
salers in other branches of the indus- 
try included in the commodity di- 
visions listed in the Code should now 
be operating under the Code as pro- 
vided in Paragraph XIII instead of 
under the provisions of the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement as _for- 
merly. 


$4 4 
Platinum In 1932 


HE report on Platinum and Allied 

Metals. in 1932 which has just 
been submitted to the Bureau of 
Mines by C. W. Davis and H. W. 
Davis shows that about 50 per cent 
of the platinum metals used in the 
country last year were taken by the 
jewelry industry as compared with 
39 per cent in 1931. The jewelry in- 
dustry not only maintained its place 
as the leading user of platinum metals 
but accounted for a larger proportion 
of the total than in any year since 
1928, when the total reached 55 per 
cent. 

In platinum alone the jewelry in- 
dustry used 33,376 ounces out of a 
total of 54,568 in 1932. It also used 
more iridium than all the other in- 
dustries combined, the total in ounces 
being 1,719 out of a grand total of 
2,549. 

In regard to palladium, the report 
to the Bureau of Mines shows that 
in 1932 the jewelry industry took 
only 5,817 out of a total of 25,725 
ounces. 

‘Of the total production of plati- 
num for 1932 the report shows Rus- 
sia in the lead, as usual, with about 
100,000 ounces (estimated). Colom- 
bia takes second place with 45,075 
and is followed by Ethiopia with 
4823 ounces. The United States pro- 
duced a total of 1074 ounces. 
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Drive Out the Business Buccaneers 


VERYWHERE in America "the old order changeth, yield- 
ing place to the new." Progress is the keynote of this 
new age in which we live. In step with changing conditions, 
practices which have survived for years in the jewelry trade 
are being discarded and are being replaced by new stand- 
ards established by the Codes of Fair Competition in our 
industry. 

The writing of principles of fair play into codes does not, 
however, create a business or industrial millennium. These 
principles must be put into practice and enforced, and it is 
the privilege and duty of every honest member of the 
jewelry industry to do his part in this work. 

A minor element of business buccaneers in the jewelry, 
as well as other industries, is attempting to profit at the 
expense of competitors and of the public either by evasion 
or violation of the codes and the principles they embody. 
These "chiselers" and "racketeers" must be driven from the 
industry in fairness to the law-abiding members. 
tt i 
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Will Jewelers Get 
Theirs In 1934? 


Mast everyone agrees 
that the public will have more money to spend this year ; 
but which suppressed desire will be satisfied first is another 
matter, for it is a fact that sales of any product may 
fluctuate even in normal years and consumer desires shift 
from one class of goods to another. How will jewelers 
fare? What slice of the twelve billion to be spent this 
year by 123,000,000 Americans will he get? 

In 1924 the total amount spent per family was prac- 
tically the same as in 1923, but it was spent differently. 
More motor cars, travel and personal goods were en- 
joyed in 1924, whereas food, housing and wearing ap- 
parel received more the previous year. Possibly this 
might be attributed to the people’s desire to live more 
luxuriously in an attempt to forget the ravages of war. 

Will folks buy luxuries quickly in an effort to forget 
the depression? ‘The famous columnist McIntyre tells 
us diamonds are going up—up—up and the total volume 
of diamond shipments to the United States during the 
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first nine months of 1933 actually was 40 per cent over 
shipments during the same period of 1932.. Can this 
interest in the finer things be made lasting? 

One of the best ways to assure yourself of your well 
deserved, much needed share of the consumer’s dollar is 
consistent advertising. Here’s Sherman L. Smith’s defi- 
nition of advertising: ‘The skillful use of the most 
appropriate means of communication to present an effec- 
tive selling argument for a product or service, at the 
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proper time, to the largest available number of people 
able to use it advantageously and having the means to 
purchase it.” 


Do you agree with Smith? Perhaps no attempt to 
define anything so controversial should be made; how- 
ever, good advertising is whatever kind does a good job 
for your store—in your town—under the particular con- 
ditions that confront you. It’s vitally important that 
your message be directly keyed to the level of the crowd’s 
intelligence; that is accurately attuned to average citi- 
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zen’s thinking pace. Don’t try to be a Tiffany if in a 
mining town. Don’t forget, the masses are crude. Plain 
folk can be made to buy lasting gifts; but be very sure 
you talk their language. Frederic W. Goudy, an au- 
thority on type, says, “Simplicity, Legibility, Dignity and 
Beauty are the four fundamentals of type design.” For 
attention on the newspaper page, he says, “Variety, Sur- 
prise and Simplicity are better result getters than ‘Shout- 
ing’ by using large type faces.” Goudy gives good 
advice. 

Any retailer’s success can be summed up in two words 
—Net Profits. Since your customers all know you do 
not make the goods you sell, isn’t it going to build 
confidence in all the merchandise you do sell, and add 
prestige to your name, if you select for them quality 
brands that are nationally known? Isn’t it time to cast 
aside any old prejudices? 


The New Deal is largely 


responsible for the strong trend toward branded mer- 
chandise—and the movement has not yet gained full 
momentum. 

Genteel advertising has no place in the modern scheme 
of promotion. Institutional, story-telling ads are equally 
ineffective. ‘These are the days for aggressive promotion 
—virile, fast moving campaigns, rapid-fire arguments— 
smashing persuasive appeals. Popularize your store with 
the buying public. DO something beyond clinging to 
that tired old device of featuring merchandise at a price. 
DON’T let your Advertising be “like” anybody else’s. 
DO the different thing. Others are DOING it. READ 
HOW: 
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One small newspaper ad sold 3000 gadgets (the 
entire lot) in one day for Jordan-Marsh Co. 

Filene’s did $20,000 in a day with a five-column 
ad on shoes—sold 17,000 pairs in 8%4 hours. They 
have sold 26,000 pairs of stockings, 9000 silk dresses 
and 4000 women’s hats with similar ads. 

A direct-mail house sent 4000 letters on a water- 
cooler. Received 75 return post-cards—sold 25 
projects—$6,000 worth of equipment in 30 days. 

(Turn to page 47) 











Check Your Stock Turnover 


Right at the start 


let’s take it for granted every jeweler is convinced of the 


advantages of faster turnover on his stock. So far so 
good. 
But . . . with few exceptions jewelers do not know 


accurately how fast their stocks are turning either as a 
whole or in separate parts. At the end of the year some 
can figure their rates of stock turn for the past year, as 
history. And some can’t. Even at that, when such in- 
formation comes it is too late to do anything about it. 

Every jeweler will therefore welcome this easy way to 
figure his stock turn day by day or week by week, while 
that information is still fresh and usable. Using the 
Master Turnover Finder he may tell how fast his watch 
stock is turning, or even any one make of watches—or 
his diamonds—or his flatware—or any other section of 
his stock, big or little. 

So let’s see how the thing works. No one expects the 
jeweler, with many thousands of items on his shelves, to 
keep a constant “unit count” on everything he sells. No, 
but in any one department it’s no trick at all to do that 
very thing for a time, then take up some other depart- 
ment. 

Suppose he decides to begin on his rings. Keeping a 
record of his ring sales for a short time he finds they 
average about two a day. A count of stock shows 600 
on hand. 

Then (see Table A), running his finger along the line 
of “Two Daily Sales” he finds those rings have been 
turning at the rate of just once a year. Not so good! 
Looking farther he will see that for a three-time turnover 
his two sales a day will support a stock of only 200 rings. 
And he has 600 on hand! Furthermore he sees that a 
stock of 600 rings requires six sales a day to turn it 
three times a year. 

Presto! There he has a “stock and sales” budget all 
laid out for himself. It’s almost automatic, for he can 
see at a glance how many sales from how much stock 
produces what rate of turnover. 

Just where, he asks himself, is my ring stock too heavy? 
Investigating, he finds his sales on the top half of his price 
list average only two a week, while that part of the stock 
counts 225 on hand. His higher price rings are there- 
fore turning less than one-half times a year, according 
to Table B. That’s worth knowing! 

This same process can be applied to any section, or 
department, or even any one line in the store. Taken 
together, Tables A, B and C handle any sales volume 
from one a month up to 10 a day, which takes in prac- 
tically every sales possibility in the jewelry store. 

All the above refers to unit sales and unit stock. How 
about dollars? The answer appears in Table D. There 
is shown just how much must be sold every day (at 
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retail) for each $1,000 worth of stock on hand (at cost) 
to produce the various rates of turnover. 

Those sales figures will vary somewhat according to 
the rate of margin maintained, but the variation is only 
a small amount. 

The simple fact appears there that it takes sales of 
$5.50 a day for every $1,000 in stock to turn the stock 
once a year. So if this jeweler’s stock invoices $20,000 
then sales of $110 a day will turn it once a year ($5.50 
times 20). Sales of $220 a day will turn it twice a year, 
$330 a day will produce a three time turnover, etc. 

So Table D provides another simple “stock and sales” 
budget. Any jeweler who knows what his stock invoices 
can tell every night just how fast his stock turned 
that day. These figures are universal. They apply to 
the store as a whole or to any department or section or 
price within the store. 

By ,using these tables, Mr. Jeweler, you can find for 
yourself just which parts of your stock are turning in 
a profit and which are turning out a loss. 

















TABLE D 
Daily Stock Rate of 
Sales at at Turnover 
Retail Cost. Per Year 
$2.75 $1,000 05 
5.50 1,000 l. 
8.25 1,000 1.5 
11.00 1,000 2. 
13.75 1,000 2.5 
16.50 1,000 3- 
22.00 1,000 4, 
27-50 1,000 5. 
33.00 1,000 6. 
38.50 1,000 Te 
44.00 oo “ 
49. 1,00 e 
a 1,000 10. 
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With This Master Chart 





| THe Master TURNOVER FINDER | 
RATE OF STOCK TURN 


5 1 15 2 25 3 35 4 § 6 7 8 9 10 


600 300 200 150 120 100 86 75 60 50 4 37 33 30 
1200 600 400 300 240 200 171 150 128 100 86 75 67 60 
1800 900 600 450 360 300 257 225 180 150 129 112 100 90 
|.2400 1200 800 600 480 400 343 300 240 200 172 iZg 133 120} 

3000 1500 1000 750 600 500 2 375 300 250 214 187 7 
3600 1800 1200 900 720 600 514 450 360 300 257 225 200 180 

200 2100 1400 1050 840 700 600 525 420 350 300 262 255 210 
|.4800 2400 1600 1200 960 800 686 600 480 400 aap 300 267 240 

5400 2700 1800 1550 1080 900 771 675 5 50 3 537 3500 270 
6000 3000 2000 1500 1200 1000 857 750 600 500 429 375 333 300 

Body of Table Represents Stock on Hand in Units. 
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w 1} 104 52 35 2 21 17 #15 1 10 9 8 7 6 5 
wl 2] 208 104 69 52 42 35 30 2 1 17 #215 #13 +=~#«212 ~2 210 
S~1 37312 156 104 78 62 52 45 #39 31 2 22 #19 #17 #16 
“iA 4 | 416 208 139 104 83 69 59 52 42 #35 #30 2 23 21 
w’"} 5 | 520 260 173 130 104 87 74 65 52 435 37 32 © 2 
Wh} 6 | 624 312 208 156 125 104 90 78 62 52 45 39 35 31 
Wy! 71 728 #364 245 #182 146 121 104 91 7% 61 52 445 #%44 36 
SS} 8] 832 416 277 208 166 159 119 104 83 69 59 52 46 42) 
S| 9 1-936 28 315 533387 186-138 117 98 78 @7 285327 

10 {1040 520 347 260 208 173 149 130 104 87 74 65 58 2 

Body of Table Represents Stock on Hand in Units. 
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XW 
wi yl 2 48. 24 16 #12 9 8 1 6 5 a 3 2 
eK 3 72 36 2 18 #14 #12 ~«O210 9 7 6 5 
Kw) 4 96 48 32 4 19 $36 14 12 210 8 7 6 5 
> 51120 60 40 30 24 20 17 #15 «12 ~=«O10 9 8 7 
Sf 61164 70 46 #36 2 2 =@ oe DSU 
2 7/168 8& 56 42 34 2 24 21 #17 #14 #«12 ~« 210 9 8 
SS) 8] io2 96 64 48 38 32 27 24 19 16 14 12 11 10 
9/246 06 72 FR BPH HRe HH Oe SU. ee Ue 
10 240 120 80 60 48 40 34 30 > @ jy 3 FF 
Body of Table Represents Stock on Hand in Units. 
© (9353 Murray C FREeNcH 
Explanation: The left hand column represents unit sales (A) per 
day, (B) per week or (C) per month. Top line indicates rate of stock 
turn per year. Body of table shows corresponding stock on hand in units. 
For instance, (A) 3 sales per day from a stock of 450 units produces 
a stock turn of 2 times a year. (B) 8 sales a week from a stock of 100 
means slightly more than 4 stock turns a year. (C) To maintain a 3 time 
turnover 10 items must be sold monthly for every 40 items in stock. 
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. THE RETAIL JEWELRY TRADE 
PARAGRAPH _|-l — 
ARTICLE Wr 


—— — = 2 a vib 
Below—Inserting the irritant upon which the oyster builds up the 


cultivated pearl in the exact manner the bivalve builds up the 
pearl of Nature. 








Reproduction of an actual photograph of an oyster that 
produced one cultivated and two natural pearls. 











The Scientist 


A Message of 
Code Cooperation 


By K. MIKIMOTO 


To the Code Authorities, the retail jeweler 
has pledged that he will not use the word 
"genuine" to describe the cultured or culti- 
vated pearl... It is so written... 


The oyster goes about its pearl production for 
Mikimoto in the exact manner it labors for 
Nature, unwitting of man's codes and con- 
cepts ...ltis so ordained... 


But Mikimoto gladly gives genuine support 
to the jewelry code, and to the jeweler, by 
omitting the word "genuine" from all refer. 
ence, by advertisement, to the pearl he has 
educated the oyster to create . . . It is so that 
Mikimoto cooperates... 


And thus may be reflected their prized iti 
descence in the glowing lustre of the name 
that cherishes its high place in your regard— 


PEAIRILS 
Cultivated 
































Display Window in the Store of Zell Brothers, Portland, Ore., Which Attracted Public Attention to Zircons. 


Create Interest If You Would Sell! 


We house of 


Zell Brothers, Portland, Ore., has developed a technique 
of window-dressing and interest-creating advertising 
which has proven its value beyond any reasonable doubt. 

The windows always attract an interested crowd and 
people look forward with genuine interest to what the 
following exhibit will bring forth, for it is more in the 
nature of an exhibit, than merely a display. 

A notable example of this skillful advertising is the 
wide interest they have created in the Zircon, a stone 
comparatively new to the markets of the northwest. They 
create a knowledge of the background of the stones 
through a neatly-lettered card in the window, giving the 
story of its discovery and value which reads as follows: 

“The first record we have of brilliant-cut Zircons is the report 

of Marco Polo, that globe-wandering Viennese of the 15th 

century who wrote of having seen in Siam elephant harnesses 

studded with diamonds of huge size. 

_“Had he a more profound knowledge of gems, he would have 
discovered that these were not diamonds, but large Zircons of 
blazing glory. 

_“Zircons are genuine mother nature stones as brilliant as 
diamonds and with a very real value and dignity of their own. 
The finest specimens come from Siam.” 

In addition to this, there are but a few stones on dis- 
play so that by centering attention, they may come in 
for a detailed analysis. 

The windows are adorned with articles all suggesting 
the Siamese country with a model of the Hall of Audi- 
ence, Royal Palace of Bangkok, Siam, as the center of 
attraction. 

The store, while finished in excellent taste, inclines 
away from the attitude of high-class snobbishness occa- 
sionally encountered elsewhere. There is a friendly 
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atmosphere which urges one to wander through and drink 
in the beauty of the gems. The same warm attitude of 
friendly interest is extended to all, purchasers and curious. 
As a result, the curious come to feel at home, cultivate 
a taste for the beautiful and become strong boosters if 
not actual customers. 

Illustrated pamphlets are to be had upon request. In 
these are found the history and interesting points in the 
development of various stones, along with the background 
which the countries of their origin supply. 

This education of the public brings those who per- 
haps have failed to be stirred by glittering stones—those 
who have said that glass looks as interesting to them as 
real stones—to a realization of the glory and romance 
bound up in the gems, and they will not be content until 
at least one of the scintillating beauties is theirs. 


a building up 
public interest in gems the enterprising retail jeweler is 
working in a field that offers many opportunities to pre- 
sent educational information which will reflect to his 
credit as a man who knows his business. In this way the 
prospective purchaser’s confidence in the jeweler is in- 
creased and his word is taken as authority on the subject. 

Increased business follows where authoritative and at- 
tractive window displays are used tied in with forceful 
advertising in the public press and with timely direct mail 
literature. 

The plan used by Zell Brothers to promote the sale of 
Zircons may be modified to apply to many other gems 
with equally successful results from an attention getting 
standpoint. 















Rosenthal & Kaplan 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY RINGS 


SINCE 1905 







usual 

QUALITY 
has not been 
Sacrificed for Price 


of our 
Newest Rings 


SPECIALLY PRICED on 
Avoid Unscrupulous Competition 
Our Rings have Individuality and Originality 
15 John St. Phone: Cortlandt 7-2039 New York, N. Y. 








Are You Why Don’t You, Too, Become 


Violating } : 
Code [Ere a Recognized Gem Expert? 


be a { a? LET US ADD YOUR NAME TO THE WAITING LIST 

equirementsr FOR PREPARATION TO THE NEW PROFESSION 

WHICH WILL USE THIS SIGN: 

To assist Retail Jewelers 

we are prepared to: 

1. Test jewelers’ present loupes for the new code re- 
quirements. 

(50 cents each. Send stamps and include return insured postage. ) 

2. Explain method of testing one’s own loupe and 
type of loupe to order from his supply house, if his 
does not meet code requirements. 


(Send 25 cents for copy of Institute’s bi-monthly service, including 
article on loupes and loupe testing. ) 


; ; ; Having reached a total enrollment of 300 Pro- 
3. Register jewelers’ aplanatic magnifiers or loupes 7 2 
which meet G.I.A. requirements. bational Gemologists, the Certificate Courses of 


FCEAD Ge ERD CHD GRE. } ; the Institute will be maintained at that number. 
4. Sell loupes and magnifiers made by the various 


optical manufacturers which meet G.I.A. require- 











ments (with no extra charge for G.I.A. registration). We solicit the co-operation of University Extension De- 
: ‘ partments and other agencies in offering the necessary 
An all-service eye loupe made by an outstanding op- ° P ° : W. 
tical firm for the G.LA. to meet not only requirements preparatory instruction to our Certificate courses. We 
of the retail jewelry code, but of those importers and will discontinue our preparatory course when such in- 
retailers who have aiways placed especial value upon : ° . 
their business reputations. An Poem. gue aplanatic struction is available to all. 
triplet of 10X corrected for spherical and chromic e — e A ° 
aberration and false color. G.I.A. registered. Accom- Write for unsolicited but authorized testimoni- 
panied by window display fea- ° — 
turing loupe as part of a policy als from students regarding results in increased 


of customer protection. $8.75. sales ability, local prestige, personal happiness, 


and general culture. 
GEMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 





AMERICA (G.I. A.) Gemological Institute of America 
3511 West Sixth Street : Los Angeles, Calif. Pee 
Los Angeles, Calif. Sy 
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RETAIL JEWELERS BECOME LOUPE 
CONSCIOUS 


The N.R.A. Code of Fair Competition Necessitates a Knowledge of Loupes, and 
the Checking of Their Magnifying Power by Every Retailer 


By Robert M. Shipley 


President of the Gemological Institute of America 


\i average retail 


jeweler never at any time gave much consideration to 
the magnifying power of the eye-loupe he used in exam- 
ining diamonds. Many newcomers in the jewelry busi- 
ness have indeed found no need for loupes, or for a knowl- 
edge of their use. The greater majority of persons in the 
trade experienced with the use of watchmakers’ loupes 
have, however, been unfamiliar and unconcerned with 
the actual strength of magnification of those loupes. Since 
there are loupes of several different magnifications on the 
usual watchmaker’s bench, they have probably used a 
loupe of 6 power to examine a diamond for perfection at 
one time and a loupe of + power to examine it at some 
other time. Loupes used by diamond and gem importers 
have varied from 7 power to 14 power. 

This lack of standardization was not dissimilar from 
that which might occur in the drygoods trade if the 
length of a yardstick had not been standardized. It re- 
sulted largely from the well-recognized lack of education 
in the trade, and made possible the competitive sale of 
diamonds as “perfect” or free from imperfections, by 
jewelers using loupes of different magnifying power. 
Thus, two jewelers with the same experience and same 
keenness of eyesight might compete for a sale of a “per- 
fect” diamond, and one use a 10-power loupe while the 
other uses a 4 power. The diamond sold by the latter 
might contain imperfections when examined under a 10- 
power loupe by either of these men, and under that loupe 
be classed as slightly imperfect. Obviously, the man who 
used a 4X loupe could buy diamonds which would be 
classified under a 10X loupe as v.v.s. (very slightly im- 
perfect) but which showed no imperfections under a 4X 
loupe. These he could sell as “perfect” to the great dis- 
advantage of the man who felt a conscientious obligation 
to use a 10X loupe. 

The possibilities for a continuation of this lack of 
standardization, which obviously permitted unfair com- 
petition in the trade, either as a result of ignorance or 
dishonest intention, was covered by the NRA when the 
President signed the Code of Fair Competition for the 
Retail Jewelry Trade, containing Article VII1I—Trade 
Practices—Rule G, which reads as follows: 

“G) No retail jeweler shall use the word 
“perfect” or any other word or expression of 
similar meaning in any way, in connection with, 
or as descriptive of, any diamond, ruby, sap- 
phire, or emerald which discloses flaws, cracks, 
carbon, spots, clouds, cloudy texture, or blem- 
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ishes of any sort when examined by a trained eye 
under a diamond loupe of not less than 7 
power.” 


Whether or not this rule will be strictly enforced 
depends upon the teeth which will be put into the en- 
forcement of other codes of fair competition, but other 
rules in this code are already being strictly enforced by 
local NRA authorities. This fact would indicate that 
if a complaint be made against a retail jeweler to the 
effect that he is selling diamonds as “perfect” which 
when examined by a trained eye under a diamond loupe of 
not less than 7 power, which discloses flaws, of the sort 
mentioned in Rule G, then he is violating the code. Any 
competitor or customer may report such violation to the 
local or national code authority for investigation. It is 
but one of the many new requirements resulting from 
the “new deal” for the consumer which requires that 
the “seller beware.” 

Hereafter, to avoid violation, the retail merchant must 
know that a diamond which he sells as “perfect will not 
disclose the flaws mentioned in Rule G, when examined 
by any trained eye under any 7X loupe. This means 
that the retailer must possess a loupe as good as the best 
7X loupe and a trained eye, or rely upon the statements 
and carefulness of the person or firm from which he 
purchased each diamond which he sells as “perfect”. 
First of all then, the retail jeweler should really under- 
stand loupes. A loupe usually refers to the monocle 
type of a magnifier which fits in the eye, and which is 
ordinarily used by watchmakers. These watchmakers’ 
loupes vary from 3X to 11X. The single lens loupe of 
larger diameter used by the watchmakers varies from 
4X to 7X, while that containing lens of the smaller diam- 
eter is usually about 10X. Many diamond importers 
and a few of the better informed and more conscientious 
jewelers have used hand magnifiers for a number of 
years. These magnifiers are usually of the type known 
as aplanatic magnifiers, and are corrected for what is 
known as spherical and chromic aberration. Aplanatic 
magnifiers are much more efficient, and will prove to be 
the greatest safeguard to the jeweler who wishes to avoid 
violation of Rule G. The correction for spherical aber- 
ration means that during the examination of a diamond 
for imperfections, unlike watchmakers’ loupes, aplanatic 
magnifiers give a perfectly flat field. Hence any portion 
of the diamond in this plane will be visible and clearly 
defined. The user of a watchmaker’s loupe must examine 

(Turn to Page 41) 
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every individual point and if he misses one portion of the 
diamond, which he often does, and that portion contains 
an imperfection, it may be easily seen by some other person 
using an aplanatic magnifier. 

The correction for chronic aberration means that the 
breaking up of certain points of light into the spectrum 
which enters the lens of all watchmakers’ loupes is im- 
possible. This is less important to the diamond merchant, 
but the effect which such an optical effect produces upon 
the eye sometimes confuses it and makes correct decision 
as to perfection impossible. 

Any recommendation regarding loupes which I could 
make to a jeweler desiring to comply with this rule would 
be the use of the best loupe possible corrected for spherical 
aberration. To jewelers who wish to play absolutely safe 
in regard to compliance with the rule, I would not change 
my former recommendations to use a 10X aplanatic 
magnifier. Unless the jeweler is positive that his eye- 
sight is as keen and his training as good as that of any 
person who might examine the diamond which he sells 
as “perfect,” he would best use a 10X aplanatic magni- 
fier, and then he could feel positive that if he could not 
find imperfections with it that no one could find them 
with a 7X aplanatic magnifier. The use of a higher 
magnification than that required by law can be featured 
in advertising as an additional effort to protect the public. 

The strength of his diamond loupe, of little importance 
until its discussion at the 1933 A. N. R. J. A. convention, 


promises to be of extraordinary importance to the retail 
diamond merchant. 

Aplanatic magnifiers varying in power from 6X to 10X 
and even 14X are made by the large manufacturers of 
optical instruments. There is some variation in their 
quality and in the body color of the optical glass, which 
sometimes results in an apparent color in diamonds which 
is really absent. They are plainly marked 7X, 10X, ete, 
Watchmakers’ loupes are not marked but their strength 
can be ascertained by tests.** 

It has been said by some jewelers who are less ex- 
perienced in the examination of diamonds for imperfec- 
tions than others, that Rule G includes the reference to a 
“trained eye” as a discrimination against them in favor 
of the older or more experienced dealer. The keenness 
of a trained eye is another question deserving of careful 
and serious consideration. 





The Front Cover 


The publication of the illustration of the silverware 
used on the front cover of this issue of THE JEWELERS’ 
CirRcULAR is through the courtesy of the R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. It shows the “Nor- 
mandie’’ pattern Sterling silver tea set. The photograph 
was made especially for this purpose and is the work of 
the Simonds Commercial Photo Co., 818 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Conn. 





The MARQUISE Diamond 








Fancy Shaped Diamonds 


Emerald Cut and Marquise Diamonds, gems 
of unusual beauty and value. . . available 
from our stock at all times. 





Star Sapphires 


Emeralds 
Pearls 


Rubies 
Cat's-eyes 


We are always prepared to co-operate 
with you, on whatever your requirements 
may be. 


JEROME RICHHEIMER 


608 Fifth Ave. GEMS By New York 
THE MODE 
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Annual Meeting of Jewelers Board of Trade 


Secretary Peck Reviews Activities of Amalgamated Organizations— 


President Docherty Addresses Members—Directors Elected 


ProvipENCE, R. I., Jan. 26—The first annual meeting 
of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade since 
its consolidation with the National Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade on Feb. 1, 1933, was held at the rooms of the 
association, Turks Head building, this city, today. Presi- 
dent Edgar C. Docherty presided, and the reports of the 
various officers and committees were presented. ‘That 
of Secretary Horace M. Peck was particularly interest- 
ing because of its summarization of the activities of the 
amalgamated organizations and the business trend of the 
industry. The reading of the President’s address, the 
Secretary's report and the election of ten directors each 
for a term of three years were the important features 
of the meeting. The entire directorate of 30 members 
will hold a meeting on Feb. 16 and elect the officers of 
the association. 

Secretary Peck in his report reviewed the consolidation 
of the activities of the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
with the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade, which 
occurred on Feb. 1, 1933. He pointed out that this con- 
solidation, which was brought about by the earnest efforts 
of the officers and directors of both associations, has re- 
sulted in an amalgamation of credit reports, rating books, 
weekly bulletins, etc., that gives the industry a unified 
credit service superior to the service that could be main- 
tained by either association acting independently. 

As the Reference Book of the National Jewelers’ Board 
of Trade was in the hands of the printer prior to the date 
of the consolidation, it was decided to adopt the National 
Board’s rating key and form of book. The offices previ- 
ously maintained by the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board 
of Trade in New York City and Chicago were closed, 
as were the offices of the National Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade in Providence and Cincinnati. 

The employees of both Boards were to a large extent 
retained, and at the present time Mr. Peck reported 63 
persons on the payroll, divided as follows: Providence, 
31; New York City, 25; Chicago, 6; San Francisco, 1. 

The Reporting Department headquarters are main- 
tained at 22 W. 48th St., New York, under the manage- 
ment of James McDermott. Branches of the Reporting 
Department are maintained as follows: In Providence at 


413 Turks Head building, under the management of’ 


Fred McKeon; in Chicago at 58 E. Washington St., 
under the management of C. D. Thorpe, and in San 
Francisco at 111 Sutter St., under Henry A. Jacobs. 

The Collection Department maintains an office in 
Providence under the management of Robert C. Knox. 
The Adjustment Department is also located in Provi- 
dence, and is supervised by the secretary. 

The following is briefly a summary of the 1933 activi- 
ties of the association: 

CreEDIT REPORTING DEPARTMENT, 1933 


I i sie ig eatin alee Gi tle ea niak 54,440 
EER rT ee ne 34,882 
I PON 6 iinncv dhs chk sweneadi Deaneagees 37,783 
ren eran er 5,920 
Daily average inquiries received..................0- 178 
Daily average reports written................0-0e00: 114 
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FINANCIAL EMBARRASSMENTS 


Seven hundred and thirty-one failures were reported, whereas 
for the year 1932 there were 1261. The Classification of Failures 
quoted was as follows: 


Retailers 1932 1933 
DS on dos ideci raed eceens 783 452 
GA oie ch cd eka ete cee 216 120 
PNOUED:. 6s cccanesnvesnavdass4c00teuwns 27 19 

SRM od ood wea alana dada ee oa 1,026 588 

W holesalers— 

Whkolesale JOWGlGne: 6nc6. 0 cis csiscccencc: 87 55 
Diamonds and Precious Stones...........- 16 8 
WEMGGNOM: oi bcawanssvaducwwcsel quan aeneeus 9 5 
WRI og. oeéix xe nwacdbdenvaddadvsmuenens 7 3 
CMe 2 sc ete nsdseesqaswerecusceumewed 1 3 
DIIGO RONREOD 6 exc cacsedhaevaccscavaceradec 1 1 
Wholesale and Retail... .......cccs..ee + 8 
Wholesale and Manufacturer............. 25 3 

ERM. os nes caneeccereddcuntuudeea 150 86 

Manufacturers— 

AONE OE Ys varcc cateaeuuvaeccugsaseeesaaens 63 29 
SEO ONMOON Fy 66x alice cinccie ww Rane daseawrux ens 3 A 
NN oct wis oa wae vce caweneccueeeeuawaees 5 1 
WAG OMAR 5 os ca wad ise dud o9sbeuemune 2 1 

GEMS ours paw eckeue ween tas Creare 73 35 

Optical— 

WESMAMCIUNINEE 6 oc cos ctece he ee cnvuters es 3 0 
WMG 5 ev weccencuatecevncewierecdvaneen 6 10 
RONEN oo ied since bis anv eerste al aera as 3 2 
FRAMED oiled woe sens anwatawnseeemecee 12 12 
ie | ne ae ne ese. Sete. 1,216 721 


FINANCIAL EMBARRASSMENTS PER MONTH DurinG 1932 AND 1933 








1932 1933 

Dee ree ere 214 158 

FOUNGRED cc cnwcccceuusncems 124 112 

J er 123 75 

PE ha taasecee es cdea wees 117 77 

Reiki cices a eae Ge 127 74 

Ba cs. 5 ccangcnbern ee 111 59 

NOE Secwks wa wnesncecacaens 106 50 

PME. icho ect didlan aur 93 31 

SOUGMNEE: So ccweecacoucs 65 24 

Cass ca ve aes nese aes 52 18 

ING@GNEIIN oc one ceaicce wees 62 26 

WICGRNEE oy 5 vba Sensicwasats 67 17 

NE i iéciirnndcatuia 1,216 721 

Assets in 676 cases in 1933...... $9,364,836 

Assets in 1,136 cases in 1932...... 22,077,496 

Liabilities in 677 cases in 1933... 13,734,789 

Liabilities in 1,073 cases in 1932... 29,172,818 

CoLLECTION DEPARTMENT 

1932 1933 
Number of collection claims handled. . 8,716 7,051 
Number of failure claims handled.... 5,243 3,599 
MON Lovee scusueceenuSeuawe 13,959 10,650 
Amount of collection claims handled.. $728,570 $497,425 
Amount of failure claims handled.... 1,746,255 1,168,514 
OGRE. Saga dccvasukoseaaeereeael $2,474,825 $1,665,940 


After reviewing the activities of the adjustment and 
membership departments, the report continues as follows: 
[Turn to page 48] 








Why you ihoaldl feature vehianel 


new sterling patlern heehee 


It's going big! Its success is 
unprecedented. It is already 
the outstanding choice of the 


women of America. 


We are making it a feature 
in our national advertising 
this Spring —to send custom- 


ers to your store. 


In the next two months alone 
7,826,000 messages in leading 
magazines call attention of 
women to Rose Marie and the 


prestige of Gorham Sterling. 


Be alive to this tremendous 
selling force. Use it to your 
advantage in local tie-ups— 
in your store— your windows. 
Make it increase your volume 


—and swell your profits. 








Le GORHAM Crnpany STERLING 
Lovidena, Kode Laland-- since 1831 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS. MAKERS OF EVERYTHING IN 
STERLING SILVER, BRONZE & GOLD. SPECIAL COMMISSIONS SOLICITED. 


6 West 48th St., New York City 10 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 140 Geary St., San Francisco 
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Review of the Silver Market in 1933 


Speculative Trading Quickened and Stocks Held 
by Public Increased—The Gold Situation 


The 18th Annual 


Review of the Silver Market for 1933 and a review of 
The Gold Situation in the Arts and Industries have been 
issued by Handy & Harman, New York. The review 
includes three charts showing the weekly comparison of 
dollar depreciation and silver appreciation in 1933, the 


* CHART A + 


apeit| MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST OCTOBER 


WEEKLY COMPARISON 
OF DOLLAR DEPRECIATION 
AND Si a ASSOCIA COR 


DOTTED LINE REPRESENTS PERCENTAGE DECREASE OF DOLLAR BELOW PAR 2 





weekly closing price of New York silver in currency 
dollars and gold dollars and daily gold prices in New 
York. The course of the market during the year, the 
world’s production, coinage, and industrial demand are 
among the topics discussed in the report. 

The review points out that the President’s order of 
April 19th signified the departure of the United States 
from the gold standard and for the first time since the 
post Civil War period the currency of the country was 
quoted at a discount in terms of gold. The interest in 
silver, however, did not wane. 
quickened and the stocks of silver held by the public 
increased. The activity is explained by the desire on the 
part of capital to find a medium for investment which 
would afford protection against a depreciated currency. 
A further incentive was the belief that some form of silver 
monetization was imminent. 

On June 15, five nations made payments on their 
war debts, remitting in silver on the basis of fifty cents 
per ounce. The payment made by Great Britain amount- 
ed to 20,000,000,000 ounces. The use of silver for debt 
payment had no favorable reaction on the market, in fact, 
Prices declined due to the general expectation of inter- 
national currency stabilization at the World Economic 
Conference. Later President Roosevelt’s refusal to per- 
mit stabilization of the dollar was followed by a corres- 
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ponding advance in the New York silver market. We 
wish to emphasize the point that the course of silver in 
New York after April 18 was largely the result of move- 
ments in dollar exchange. 

The announcement made by President Roosevelt on 
Dec. 21, of a silver buying program was a ratification of 
the understanding reached at the London Economic Con- 
ference, and signified the cooperation of the largest buyer 
of silver under the terms of the eight-nation silver agree- 
ment. The mints are directed to accept for coinage into 
standard silver dollars, any silver produced from natural 
deposits in the United States. This country’s annual 
quota is 24,421,410 ounces, but more than this amount 
will probably be purchased during the next four years. 

Information now available indicates that the output of 
newly mined silver during 1933 was slightly less than in 
the preceding year. “Our estimate of the world’s silver 
output for 1933 is 163,000,000 ounces of which the 
United States produced 21,400,000 ounces, Mexico 69,- 
100,000 ounces and Canada 15,400,000 ounces. Sup- 
plies of silver from sources other than newly mined metal 
showed a substantial increase during 1933. Russian coin- 
age yielded some 45,000,000 ounces, and Indian Govern- 
ment sales amounted to 50,000,000 ounces including the 
20,000,000 ounces delivered in payment of the British 
war debt,” says the report. 

“As a result of changes in German coinage the Reich 
will acquire over 20,000,000 ounces, but there seems 
little likelihood that this amount will be sold. 

“The demand for silver in coinage was slightly greater 
in the past year than in' 1932. We estimate the amount 
used for subsidiary coinage by the United States at 2,000- 
000 ounces, to which should be added the 22,715,000 


+ CHART B - 
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ounces delivered by various European Governments in 
payment of war debts. About 24,000,000 ounces of silver 
were used in the United States and Canada in the arts 
and industries; an increase of 2,000,000 ounces over the 




















































previous year. As usual more metal was employed in the 
manufacture of silverware than any other product. The 
1933 figures show a gain of from 12 to 15 per cent over 
1932. Sterling Silver flatware increased 15 per cent to 
18 per cent. The chemical industry, including photo- 
graphic films, absorbed 15 per cent more ounces than in 
the previous year. America consumes more silver per 
capita in the arts and industries than any other country. 
“We feel,” says Handy & Harman, “that the maximum 
to be expected in the actual purchases of silver has al- 
ready been accomplished by the President’s decree. It is 
inconceivable to us that without international co-opera- 
tion, which seems most unlikely, the United States Gov- 
ernment will adopt bi-metallism which would ultimately 
put this country on a silver standard, and it would ap- 
pear highly improbable that unrestricted purchase of 
silver from world supplies would be authorized.” 
Speculative purchases were a highly important factor 
in the strength of silver during 1933, taking the place of 
Oriental demand which was totally lacking. Unless 
China and India again become large buyers, or unless 
some other demand of equal magnitude arises, the market 
will have to contend with an excess of current supplies 
which could well cause selling from speculative holdings. 
“We have not previously commented upon gold in our 
annual reviews, but the important changes which have 
occurred warrant a brief discussion of the situation in 
the arts and industries.” The President’s Executive 
Orders have completely changed the gold situation. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation may purchase newly 
mined American gold and buy or sell gold in the world 





market. Meanwhile, secondary gold can be sold only to 
the Government at $20.67 an ounce, or about 65 per cent 
of the price of gold in the open markets of Europe. The 
supply of secondary gold is increasing rapidly, while 
the demand is limited, and this condition has depresseq 
the market. For a time the price of this secondary gold 
held fairly close to the Government rate, but later, due 
to a shrinkage in trade demand and increased supplies, 
the market price of secondary gold showed a decided 
decline despite the Government rate. 





Kiddie Appeal a Sales Magnet 
(From page 25) 
sales records prove that, regardless of why, the kiddie ap- 
peal in merchandising is the biggest thing since the good- 
luck ring for the jeweler. 

Illustrations for this article were furnished by the fol- 
lowing: “Toto” knife, fork and spoon set, Wm. Rogers 
Mfg. Co.; “Three Little Pigs,” for clip or brooch, Walter 
Lampl; “Stork” birth teaspoon, Reed & Barton Corp,; 
“Baby Bunting” knife, ‘““Bow-wow” spoon, ‘‘Hey-diddle- 
diddle” fork, The Gorham Co.; “Three Little Pigs” fork 
and spoon set, Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.; ““Mickey Mouse” 
wrist watch, Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Inc.; “Big Bad 
Wolf” clock, Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Inc.; “Nursery 
Rhyme” baby cups, Oneida Community, Ltd.; “‘Goosey, 
Goosey, Gander” set, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co.; 
“Skippy” knife and fork set, Holmes & Edwards Div., 
International Silver Co., Inc.; “Mickey Mouse’ baby 
cup, Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 





43-47 West 23rd St., New Yark City 











Che Pairpoint Corporation, New Bedford, Mass. 





NEWCASTLE PATTERN 
SILVERPLATE of QUALITY is always in demand, especially the Old English reproductions. Our Newcastle 


pattern features the Gadroon Border, which came into fashion in England at the end of the Seventeenth Century. 
This pattern has beauty, simplicity and quality at a moderate price. Write Now for Revised Prices. 


150 Post St., - San Francisco 
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Differential Provision in Code for Wholesaling or Dis- 


ibuting Trade to Aid in Ending Discriminatory Prices 


The Code of Fair 


Competition for the general Wholesaling or Distributing 
Trade was approved by President Roosevelt on Jan. 12, 
and became effective Jan. 22. 

The code provides for a work week of 40 hours. Out- 
side deliverymen, maintenance men, outside repair service 
men, and installation men are permitted to work 48 hours 
per week. Provision is made whereby an employer may 
work an employee such hours as may be necessary in ex- 
cess of the hours mentioned above if time and one-third 
is paid for such additional hours per week. 

The rates of pay are $15 per week in cities of over 
500,000 population, or in the immediate vicinity and $14 
per week in cities of less than 500,000 population or in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Particular attention is called to Article VIII, Section 1, 
which provides for the possibility of setting up price dif- 
ferentials between different classes of buyers, thus recog- 
nizing the functional discount desired by wholesalers and 
distributors. All actions of this type are with the advice 
and subject to the approval of the Administrator. 


Section I of Article VIII reads as follows: 


Section 1. Differentials—In any division in which manufac- 
turers, importers, mills, or other primary sellers sell coin- 
cidentally to several classes of buyers the Divisional Code 
Authority, subject to the approval and with the advice of the 
Administrator, may arrange for a conference of all interested 
parties, including primary sellers or the Code Authority govern- 
ing them, for the purpose of defining and establishing price 
differentials which shall be fair and reasonable in relation 
to the nature and extent of the distributing services and func- 
tions rendered by each buying class. Such differentials shall 
include all elements affecting the net price, such as discounts, 
terms, and allowances. 

The Divisional Code Authority, with the advice and consent 
of the administrator and after all interested parties shall have 
been given an opportunity to be heard on the matter, shall 
formally announce the price differentials which are deemed fair 
on specific products. When the Divisional Code Authotity 
announce that a fair wholesale price differential has been estab- 
lished on any product by sources competent to adequately serve 
the wholesalers in the Division, then and thereafter, or until 
the Divisional Code Authority announces that such fair price 


differentials have been discontinued, it shall be unfair trade. 


practice for a wholesaler or distributor to handle such product 
unless the price at which it is sold to him allows or provides for 
such fair price differential. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to abridge the right 
of manufacturers to sell direct to retailers or the right of 
retailers to buy direct from manufacturers. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent reason- 
able and fair price differentials from being allowed on the basis 
of quantity purchased or such other factors as the Administrator 
shalt deem proper. 


Articles III and IV covering hours and wages follow: 
Artic.Le II1I—Hours 

SECTION 1. Maximum Hours and Exceptions —(a) No whole- 

saler or distributor shall cause or permit any employee, except 

an employee in an executive, supervisory, technical, or profes- 

sional capacity who receives thirty-five dollars ($35.00) per 

week, or more, in cities of 500,000 population or over; or thirty 
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dollars ($30.00) per week, or more, in cities of less than 500,000 
population and except watchmen and outside salesmen, to work 
more than forty (40) hours per week or to work more than 
six (6) days in any one week (or less as determined by the 
Code Authority of any specific trade), except that any member 
of the trade may cause or permit: 

(b) No employee except those exempted in paragraph (a) 
of this Section shall work more than eight (8) hours in any one 
day except that on one day each week each employee may work 
one extra hour, but such hour is to be included within the 
maximum hours permitted each week. 

(c) Outside deliverymen, maintenance men, outside repair 
service men and installation men to work forty-eight (48) hours 
per week. 

(d) Watchmen shall work not more than fifty-six (56) hours 
nor more than six (6) days in any 7-day period. 

(e) An employer may work an employee such hours as may 
be necessary in excess of hours specified in paragraphs (a) and 
(c) of this Section if time and one third is paid for all such 
additional hours per week. 

(f) The hours worked by any one employee in any one day 

shall be consecutive with the exception of a reasonable period 
out for lunch. 
Sec. 2. Employment by Several Employees—No employer 
shall knowingly permit any employee to work for any time 
which, when totaled with that already performed with another 
employer or employers in this trade/industry, exceeds the maxi- 
mum permitted herein. 


ArTICLE 1V—WacEs 


SECTION 1. Minimum Rates of Pay—The minimum rates of 
pay shall be as follows: 

(a) In cities of 500,000 population or over, or in the im- 
mediate vicinity thereof, at the rate of fifteen dollars ($15.00) 
per week. 

(b) In cities of less than 500,000 population, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity thereof, at the rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) 
per week. 

(c) In the South at the rate of one dollar ($1.00) per week 
less than the rates specified above in paragraphs (a) and (b). 

The term “the South” means the following States: Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, District of Columbia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

(d) A part-time employee or one paid on an hourly basis 
shall be paid at an hourly rate not less than that obtained by 
dividing the appropriate minimum weekly wage specified for 
him in previous paragraphs of this Section by the appropriate 
maximum number of hours specified for him in Article III. 

Wages paid during any period to employees on a piece-rate 
basis shall aggregate an hourly rate not less than that specified 
above for part-time employees and than paid on an hourly basis. 

(e) Junior employees between the ages of 16 and 18 years, 
inclusive, may be paid at the rate of two dollars ($2.00) less 
per week than the .minimum wage rate per week otherwise 
applicable to them for the first 12 months of their employment; 
and learners over 18 years of age, for a period of three months 
from the date of their employment, be paid at the rate of one 
dollar ($1.00) less per week than the minimum wage per week 
otherwise applicable to them. The number of employees classi- 
fied as juniors or learners combined shall not exceed the ratio of 
one such employee to every five employees or fraction thereof 
up to twenty (20) or more than one such employee for every 
ten (10), or fraction thereof, employees above twenty (20). 

(f) Female employees performing substantially the same work 
as male employees shall have the same rate of pay as such male 
employees. 

(Turn to page 48) 









































































The Roosevelt Bowl 


In New York City, about 1726, Cornelius Wyncoop, a 
silversmith, made a christening bowl for Isaac Roosevelt, 
a progenitor of the Roosevelt family, from which two 
of America’s presidents have come. The original bowl 
is in the Garvan collection exhibited in the Gallery 
of Fine Arts of Yale University. Old, as is the original, 
its lines have a never dying beauty, and they have been 
reproduced and named the Roosevelt Bowl, in honor 
of that illustrious family. 


Made in two sizes: 9 inches and 5 inches in diameter. 


Priced so closely for what it is, and being so perfect and 
modern in its style, it is a splendid “turn over” number 
both for value and sentiment. 


GRAFF, WASHBOURNE AND DUNN 
Silversmiths 


OO 


TRADE MARK 


142 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 











MIRPO 


The Silver Polish 
De Luxe 











After subjecting Mirpo to severe tests for 
SILVER years—it was first introduced to the trade 
last August. The proof that Mirpo is being 
POLISH received with favor and preference by the 
sia buying public wherever it is stocked are the 
ase orders and reorders we are receiving daily 
sical from the dealers. Why? Because Mirpo is 
son even - gous better. Mirpo has a number of outstanding 
erusn eeracs popular and pleasing features not found in 

tes others on the market. 
Easy to apply—Easy to remove. Quick! 

And perfect results. 











Safe to use — Non-poisonous, non-inflam- 
mable, non-irritating, sanitary, pleasing odor, 


Att.: Jobbers 


Wholesale Jewelry etc. 
supplied ex- 

elusively by 

—— :- ‘eon 


Mirpo is gentle, it removes the tarnish film 
only and restores the article to its natural 


oo ERG. and original factory finish that is lasting. 
209 W. (4th St. 
New York City Mirpo is beautifully put up in 8-ounce bot- 


Place your order today tles and retails for 50c, and is sold under a 
for prompt delivery. money back guarantee. 


Price to dealers is as follows: 
$3.50....+++-per dozen 


BAD. cccceee “ % gross lots 


B9.00..cccee- * gross “ “6 
Less 6% 10 days, net 30. 
TRY IT! 


Order Mirpo from your jobber today. ‘If your jobber can not 
supply you, send your order direct to us, and it will receive 
our prompt attention. Accept no substitutes, insist on Mirpo. 


MIRPO PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
The Silver Polish That Leaves a Mirror Finish 


La Porte, Indiana 














New York State Convention Set for May 28-29 


At the annual meeting of the officers and executive 
committee of the New York State Retail Jewelers’ As. 
sociation, in Albany, Jan. 28, it was decided that the 
New York state convention will be held on May 28 
and 29. 

The city will probably be Buffalo. 


National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association Meets in Chicago 
to Plan Wholesale Jewelers’ Divisional Code 


Cuicaco—More than 200 members of the wholesale 
trade attended a meeting called by the National Whole- 
sale Jewelers’ Association at the Palmer House, Jan. 25, 
for the purpose of considering a proposed divisional 
wholesale jewelry code as provided for in Article VI, 
Section 1, paragraph C of the Master Wholesale Code, 

Those present, besides being members of the national 
wholesale jewelry body, were also representative of 
wholesale organizations distributed throughout the coun- 
try. G. P. Pattee, of S. H. Clausin & Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis, who is chairman of the Code Committee of the 
N.W.J.A., presided over the meeting. A proposed sup- 
plementary code was presented as a basis for the formula- 
tion of the final code to be submitted to the Adminis- 
trator and President for approval. Mr. Pattee desig- 
nated the members of three committees, each to meet 
and report back on the subjects assigned. ‘These sub- 
jects were: (1) Trade Practices, (2) Terms, and (3) 
Price Differentials. The committees met separately dur- 
ing a luncheon recess and reported back to the general 
meeting at the afternoon session. ‘Their reports were 
discussed and finally adopted with minor changes. 

As a result of this meeting, it is understood that the 
present Code Control Committee, composed of Lloyd G. 
Pattee, Arthur Manheimer, Howard Carpenter and Al- 
bert L. Ellbogen and George A. Fernley, president and 
sectetary of the N.W.J.A., members ex-officio, who were 
elected from the Code Committee by a vote of its members, 
will use the data accumulated at the Chicago meeting to 
write the Divisional Wholesale Jewelry Code. This code 
will provide for Code administration specifically covering 
wholesale jewelers and will determine the method of 
selection of the official Divisional Code Authority. 


Merchandise Market 


Rose Marie Pattern 


A new silver pattern which has recently made its appearance 
in jewelers’ windows and display cases, blends dignified Co- 
lonial simplicity with a dash of delicate ornamentation that has 
a touch of the modern. In the new Rose Marie pattern, spon- 
sored by the Gorham Co., those who admire chaste simplicity 
in design, and yet desire that simplicity be not entirely un- 
adorned, will find an ideal realized. 





Forstner Introduces Dubl-Lock, New Style Key Ring 


The Forstner Chain Corp. of Irvington, N. J., active in the 
renewal of the use of key chains for men, has just announced 
the introduction of a new type of key ring. This new type of 
key ring, which is called Dubl-Lock, is available in the radio 
superior and sterling silver qualities only. The regular type 
key ring, however, is still available for those jewelers who 
prefer it. Keys are attached and removed quickly and easily. 
Wider arc and greater spread permit an increased number of 
keys without forcing. The ring itself is safe, but added security 
is afforded via the swivel clasp or spring ring. Keys cannot be- 
come detached accidentally. 
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Will Jewelers Get Theirs in 1934? 
(From page 31) 


An up-state New York house had 13 high-priced 
binoculars ($150 per) which they wanted to sell. 
They took one-quarter page in The Sportsman and 
sold the 13 pairs in 10 days and received 19 addi- 
tional orders with checks enclosed. 

A Sportsmen’s Camp 60 miles back in the woods 
of Maine sent about 1000 letters out and received 
3 per cent replies. Other adjacent camps were 
empty and while 50 per cent less people vacationed 
in the woods last year, the camp that advertised was 
filled 100 per cent. 

A bank that has done considerable direct mail 
during the recent depression, reports that all mail- 
ings paid for themselves, and that one letter costing 
but $91 complete including stamps, brought $97,000 
in accounts. 

Jewelry stores in the quarter to half million dol- 
lar class, spent 4.7 per cent of their net sales for 
advertising in 1929, and for the period 1925 to 
1929 there was an average increase of 12 per cent 
in the advertising appropriations of United States 
jewelers. Aren’t jewelers now reaching a point 
where something’s got to be done about holding 
their share of the consumer’s dollar? 


Right ahead of us between now and early spring comes 
the darkness that precedes the dawn. ‘Think of how far 
better off we all are than just a short year ago. This is 
the time for intestinal fortitude; for earned loyalty to 
NRA—but aggressive assertion of confidence in the out- 
come. 

47.8 per cent of this year’s weddings will occur during 
the first six months of 1934. 

President Roosevelt has told us, in a spirit of frank 
experimentation that if one plan didn’t work, he would 
try another. His plan to buy gold at home and abroad 
with R.F.C. debentures was as unexpected as his new 
plan for buying silver. That came so fast that even 
those in the trade didn’t have an opportunity to take 
speculative advantage. CWA was most worthy of our 
industry’s applause by the mere fact that it boosted em- 
ployment and payroll spending power 50 million per 
week. 

This is a year for jewelers to direct their messages 
to the wage-workers collectively rather than the fellow 
in the big house on the hill. Engagement rings will be 
given—even if they are only quarter and half carat size. 
The important silver manufacturers will increase their 
national advertising budgets for 1934, which should be 
another good sterling year. Formal dinners with liquors 
and wines will increase the demand for costume jewelry, 
and formal dress accessories for men. Operas are being 
subscribed to in Metropolitan centers. This should start 
some sales of pearls—both real and artificial, of rhine- 
stone hair ornaments, coronets, bandeaux, etc. Perfumes, 
compacts and vanity cases should be selling right at this 
time. 


Hasn’t the sale of fancy liquors proved to you that 
people have the money to buy if the offered merchandise 
meets their consideration ? 
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Announcing the New 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD 


1934 Catalog of Metalware 


WE WANT you to have a First Edition Copy 
of our New 1934 Catalog, now going to 
press. It will be ready to mail soon. Its pages 
are crammed full of the finest examples of 
Metalware ever produced. 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


Producing treasured things for home and office; 
each year adding to the line and growing with 
the time; artistic productions for America's finest 
stores. Your Copy is Reserved! 


A Buyer’s Guide for 

SMOKERS’ SETS, CIGARETTE 
AND CIGAR BOXES AND 
STANDS, BOOK CONSOLES, 
DESK SETS, DOOR STOPS, 
BRONZES, TABLE AND FLOOR 
LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, AND- 
IRONS, FIRE SETS, FENDERS, 
SCREENS, ARCHITECTURAL 
METAL WORK. 


A Metalware Encyclopedia 


THE BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


New York Show Rooms: 200 Fifth Avenue 




















Wholesale or Distributing Code 
(From page 45) 

(g) Wages shall be paid weekly or semi-monthly in lawful 
money or by negotiable check. 

Sec. 2. No employee whose normal full time weekly hours 
prior to July 1, 1933, are reduced by less than 20 per cent shall 
have his or her full time earnings reduced. No employee whose 
normal full time weekly hours are reduced 20 per cent or more 
shall have his or her full time weekly earnings reduced by more 
than 10 per cent. 

Article V covers general labor provisions. Article V1 


the Administration and Article VII Trade Practices. 
Article IX deals with Prison-Made Goods and Article X 
with Modifications. Article XI deals with Monopolies 
and Articles XII and XIII with the Application of the 
€ode and the effective date. 


The Platinum Industry in 1933 
By CHARLES ENGELHARD 
President Baker & Co., ‘Inc. 

The story of the platinum metals during the past year 
is in large measure the story of gold being compelled to 
abandon its established standard. The price gyrations of 
the yellow metal, together with the restrictions upon its 
procurement for industrial purposes, have stimulated in- 
creased interest in the platinum group, a trend which is 
the natural outgrowth of the vogue for white metals, 
and which has been further accelerated by several strik- 
ing demonstrations of new uses and of new methods of 
fabrication. 

World consumption of platinum metals during 1933 
can be conservatively estimated at 175,000 ounces, com- 


pared with approximately 75,000 ounces in 1932. Re. 
flecting the accelerated activity of business generally, this 
concurrent movement of the metal reaffirms the impor. 
tance of platinum to industry. 

Stocks of platinum which had accumulated during the 
depression years have presumably been reduced, but an 
accurate balance of the situation cannot be made at this 
time. Data on the Russian situation are unavailable. An 
interesting development was the report from Moscow that 
the Soviet Government was considering the adoption of a 
platinum coinage for the use of foreigners during their 
stay in Russia. 





Annual Meeting of Board of Trade 
(From page 41) 


“The nominating committee, consisting of Ellis W, 
McAllister, chairman; Harvey E. Clap, Sigmund Cohn, 
Walter A. Griffith and Samuel E. Stone, reported the 
following as directors for a term of three years: 

“Providence—Edgar M. Docherty, of William C, 
Greene Co.; Vincent Sorrentini, of the Uncas Manu- 
facturing Co.; Edgar E. Baker, of W. R. Cobb Co,; 
James H. Oppenheimer, of Louis Stern Co., and Howard 
L. Carpenter, of Albert Walker Co. 

“Attleboro—Joseph Finberg, of the Finberg Mfg. 
Co.; Harvey E. Clap, of Harvey Clap & Co. 

“North Attleboro—Edwin H. Cummings, of the Gen- 
eral Chain Co., and Wallace D. Kenyon, of The Web- 
ster Co. 

“New York City—Herbert Ollendorff, of I. Ollen- 
doff Co., Inc.” 





S. S. WHITE 


BURS, DRILLS 
and 


ABRASIVE TOOLS 


ABRASIVE DISKS 


010: 


True form, accurately centered 
holes, clean edges. Many other 





types and sizes available. 





do better work — last longer 








evelation Burs 


enlarged views 





err ate 
inane. 


Only a few of the shapes and sizes are shown 


They do better work and last longer 
because they are super-quality tools, 
made of the finest materials and to a 
high degree of precision. They have 
been favorites of the dental profession 
for years. And they are rapidly winning 
like preference among jewelers and in- 
dustrial users. There's complete satis- 


faction and economy in the use of these 
true-running, clean and fast cutting tools. 


A wide variety of shapes and sizes are 
available. They are illustrated and de- 
scribed in CATALOG TA. A copy, in- 
cluding prices, will be sent on request. 
WRITE for it. 


The S. S. WHITE Dental Mfg. Co. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION — 150-6 West 42nd Street — NEW YORK 








ABRASIVE WHEELS 


Sizes range from 7” to 3” in diameter and 


46” to %e” in thickness. 
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Clock Manufacturing Industry Code Hearing 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 24—The clock manufac- 
turing industry, which claims to have operated at annual 
net losses of millions of dollars since the beginning of 
1930, presented their proposed code of fair competition to 
Deputy Administrator R. B. Paddock in a public hearing 
at the Hotel Raleigh today. 

The code, which will cover the manufacture of all 
clocks, timing mechanisms, clock-driven time switches, and 
watches having less than seven jewels, was submitted by 
R. H. Whitehead, president of the Clock Manufacturers 
Association of America, who offered a voluminous brief 
in its support. . Twenty units, a large majority of which 
are located in Connecticut, are sponsoring the code and 
claim to represent 90 per cent of the industry. 

According to Mr. Whitehead, eleven of the principal 
companies employed more than 11,300 people in Decem- 
ber, 1929. By December, 1932, this had decreased to 
$489. In 1928 the aggregate net sales of the ten mem- 
bers of the industry reporting, amounted to $31,869,374, 
and in 1932 the aggregate net sales of the same companies 
amounted to $12,186,732, or a decrease of 61.75 per cent. 

“This industry,” continued Mr. Whitehead, “was one 
of the first to file with the N.R.A. a proposed code, the 
original code having been filed in August, 1933. When 
this action was taken the manufacturers adopted the hours 
of labor which appear in the present proposed code (based 
on a 40-hour work week), and then there was a rapid 
increase in the number of employees. At the end of Sep- 
tember, the number of employees of the eleven companies 
reporting had increased to 9388. Only three weeks 
after this revised working time was made effective, there 
were only 1642 fewer people employed in the factories 
than were so employed at the close of the year 1929, which 
represents a difference of approximately 16 per cent. This 
was at the beginning of the seasonal advance in business, 
and later figures would undoubtedly indicate that the 
number of people employed has further materially in- 
creased. Other companies in the industry which were not 
producing in 1929 have also absorbed their share of 
unemployment.” 

Continuing with the industry’s figures, Mr. Whitehead 
said that in May, 1933, the average hourly minimum 
wage for all companies reporting was 26 cents for males 
and 20 cents for females. Since putting the provisions of 


the code into effect, wages have increased on the average — 


from 10 to 38 per cent. In 1928 the average weekly 
earnings for all companies reporting were $21.90. In 
1932 this amount had decreased to $15.05. In Septem- 
ber, 1933, this average had increased to $19.63. 

“This industry,” Mr. Whitehead continued, “originally 
centered practically entirely in Connecticut, and in that 
state the majority of the prominent plants are now located. 
Connecticut is historically a 55-hour state. The result 
was that all the units located in Connecticut had adjusted 
their productive facilities to a 55-hour week basis. The 
labor required for the industry was trained on the basis 
of working 55 hours and the available supply of labor 
was based on the number of employees required for a 
55-hour operation. A reduction of the working hours 
from 55 to 40 hours represented a 27.3 per cent reduction 
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in the productive capacity of the plants. As a result of 
this, certain companies today are employing as large a 
force as they ever employed in their history. Because of 
the shortening of the work week, a number of plants in 
the industry have been required to add to their machinery 
and equipment, and in one instance a company has been 
required to build an addition to the plant.” 

Mr. Whitehead registered a strong protest against 10 
per cent excise tax on all clocks selling for more than $3, 
and stated that despite the industry’s tariff protection, it 
suffered much from foreign competition. 

William Karlin, representing the International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union, presented a large number of amend- 
ments to the proposed code, the chief of which would 
provide for a 30-hour week, and a minimum hourly rate 
of pay based on occupations ranging from 70 cents to 
$1.10. 

Mr. Whitehead stressed the impossibility of shortening 
the weekly hours to less than 40 if the industry is to con- 
tinue in existence. The code provides for a 40-hour week 
averaged over each six-month period of the year with 
not more than 45 hours or 6 days in any one week. 

Mr. Karlin, who filed numerous amendments to the 
proposed code during the morning session, presented a 
brief in support of these amendments to open the after- 
noon’s proceedings. In this he charged the companies 
with speeding up production during the depression at the 
expense of employment and at the same time decreasing 
wages. He bitterly attacked the wages and hours pro- 
visions of the code as too lax and so riddled with excep- 
tions as being in danger of becoming entirely null and 
void. He was accompanied by representatives of Locals 
No. 90 and No. 46 of the Union, employees at one time 
or another of one of the larger companies in the industry. 

Arthur L. Hathorne, representing a so-called company 
union of the Warren Telechron Company of Ashland, 
Mass., spoke for his union, stating that his members were 
perfectly satisfied and that one of the reasons his people 
had not wished to join the A. F. of L. was because of 
high dues and initiation fees. Mr. Karlin replied that 
any organization, without dues, in order words not self- 
supporting, would be of little value to its members. 

Mr. Hathorne promptly responded that it was the 
amount of the dues and initiation fees demanded by the 
A. F. of L. rather than any objection to paying dues at 
all which was the deciding factor with his union. 

Samuel L. Beardsley, of the Labor Advisory Board, 
put in the record a statement in which he strongly opposed 
any minimum wage differentials based either upon 
geography, population or sex. He pointed out that there 
were no differentials in the other jewelry codes and their 
allied trades and insisted that any differentials in this, 
particularly when based on population, would continue 
just what the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
designed to eliminate—unfair and cut-throat competition. 

Major Paddock then turned to a discussion of the Code, 
Article by Article, and pointed out several places where 
the industry had not conformed to the standard clauses. 
The questions were put over for discussion in post-hearing 
conferences. 














Council of Jewelry and Allied Industries for New York and New Jersey 
Division of Medium and Low Priced Jewelry Manufacturers Holds 


Meeting in New York 


A meeting called by the Council of Jewelry and Allied 
Industries for the New York and New Jersey Division 
of the Medium and Low Priced Jewelry Manufacturers 
was held in the roof garden of the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, on Thursday, Jan. 25. This meeting, which was 
presided over by Ben Felsenthal, was attended by Edward 
O. Otis, Jr., Executive Secretary of the Council, who 
gave a lucid outline of the general set-up of Code Com- 
mittee organization as it applies to medium and low-priced 
jewelry manufacturers. 

Mr. Otis explained that for the administration of the 
code in the New York and New Jersey area, there would 
be an office maintained, with a man whose duties will be, 
in effect, to “police” the industry, receive complaints and 
work in general cooperation with committee members. 
Mr. D. Dudley Gutmann, for many years associated in 
the trade, will be this divisional “manager,” with quar- 
ters in 347 Fifth Ave. As described by Mr. Otis, the 
organization of the Council of Jewelry and Allied Indus- 
tries (the body which sponsored the medium and low- 
priced code) has been codified in 22 logical council divi- 
sions as follows: 


Metals Findings Manufacturers; Plastic Jewelry Manufactur- 
ers; Manufacturers of Precious or Base Metal Flat Stock, Sheet, 
Wire, Tubing for Jewelry Industry; Millinery, Shoe, Bag and 
Dress Ornament and Buckle Manufacturers; Emblematic and 
Fraternal Jewelry Manufacturers; Raw Chain Manufacturers; 
Medium and Low-Priced Jewelry Manufacturers; Importers of 
Chatons, Marcasites, and Imitation Semi-Precious and Precious 
Stones; Watch Bracelet Manufacturers; Religious Articles 
Manufacturers of Jewelry Nature; Collar Button Manufactur- 
ers; Electroplaters and Colorers Serving Jewelry Industry; 
Pearl Manufacturers; Refiners of Precious Metals; School and 
College Jewelry Manufacturers and Distributors; Enamelers 
Serving Jewelry Industry; Jewelry Syndicate Suppliers; Manu- 
facturers of Mesh Bags and Purses; Compact and Vanity Manu- 
facturers; White Metal Jewelry Manufacturers; Men's Jewelry 
Manufacturers; Tool Makers and Die Cutters. 


Each division will have a local committee for the New 
York and New Jersey area, the chairman of which will 
serve as a member of the general committee of the indus- 
try. From this general committee will be chosen an ex- 
ecutive committee composed of seven men. Recommenda- 
tions for interpretation and administration referred to 
this committee, or originating in it, will be turned over 
to the general committee for discussion. The members 
of the general committee, who are chairmen of the local 
groups, will then call meetings in their respective indus- 
trial divisions for the purpose of discussion and vote upon 
issues. Each member of the council may cast votes in his 
group in number equal to the number of men in his em- 
ploy. 

The dues of the council are on a graduated scale of 
from $25 minimum to $100 maximumannually, payable at 
each quarter; the graduation is commensurate with the 
number of employees. Those of the industry who do not 
join the council may be assessed an equivalent amount by 


the Code Authority. 
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The Code Authority for this industry, which, although 
it has not as yet been finally approved by the President, 
is virtually assured as being composed of the following 
men: Frederick A. Ballou, Chairman ; Lawrence E. Baer, 
Ben Felsenthal, Stephen H. Garner, Leo Krussman, 
James V. Toner, Frederick B. White, Edward O. Otis, 
Jr., Executive Secretary, and William H. Blake, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 

The following is the procedure which will be followed 
in the adjustment of complaints: Complaint comes first 
to the Code Authority, who attempts adjustment ; failing 
this, it is referred to the State Compliance Board. If 
satisfactory adjustment is not obtainable in this manner, 
it then goes to Washington, and from there to the State 
Administrator. If adjustment is not possible through 
any of these channels, the case is referred to the legal 
department of the United States. 

Following this general outline of the machinery which 
has been set up for code enforcement in the medium and 
low-priced jewelry industry, Mr. Otis threw the meeting 
open for questions on the code itself. 

After adjournment, several of the divisional branches 
went into separate conferences for the formation of their 
local industrial committees. 


Metropolitan Retail Jewelers Attend Monthly Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the Metropolitan Re- 
tail Jewelers Association was held Jan. 25, at the Hotel 
Commodore, President H. Goldschmidt presiding. There 
was a good attendance of Manhattan jewelers, as well as 
of others present as guests, including George Kor- 
sunsky, president of the Bronx Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion; Phineas Peters, chairman of the Executive Board 
and president of the Brooklyn Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion, and Warren D. Perry, of Phelps & Perry, Inc., 
retail jewelers of 665 Fifth Ave., who has recently been 
designated by the Retail Code Authority as chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Metropolitan area. 


Various phases of code enforcement were discussed. 
Mr. Korsunsky addressed the meeting in an_ inspiring 
vein, reviewing the work of A.N.R.J.A. He com- 
mended its foresight and alert activity in establishing a 
separate code for the retail jewelry trade. He urged 
enthusiastic support of the National Association, remark- 
ing that “we are all retail jewelers with the same goal in 
view, suffering from the same evils, and with a common 
interest in overcoming these evils. The personnel of these 
committees, it seems to me, is entirely secondary ; what is 
most important is that they start functioning. I believe 
that if we will all stop bickering and work in harmony 
and cooperation, we will find that all of our businesses 
will be immeasurably improved.” 

After the transaction of general routine business, the 
meeting came to a close. 
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Separate Code Authority Proposed for Fraternity and 


Scholastic Jewelry Manufacturers 


In order to reconcile the differences of opinion as to 
code administration in the school and college branch of 
the manufacturing jewelry industry, an attempt is being 
made to establish a separate code authority with iuris- 
diction over manufacturers in this category who make 
gold jewelry of both over and under 10-karat goid ‘ine- 
ness. The movement was initiated in order to overcome 
dificulties resulting from the fact that this division of 
manufacturers is now under the supervision of two code 
authorities. 

Another cause of dissension in this division is Para- 
graph “C” of Schedule “A,” dealing with contracts, at- 
tached to both the Precious Jewelry and the Medium 
and Low Priced Jewelry Code as a supplementary code 
covering school and college jewelry. It reads as follows: 


“Where a fraternity controls the manufacture and 
distribution of its insignia under contract, it is unfair 
trade practice for unauthorized persons to manufacture, 
solicit or accept orders for such insignia.” 


In effect, this means that it shall be a violation of the 
code for a jewelry manufacturer to accept or solicit from 
an individual member of a fraternity an order for a badge 
or pin if his fraternity has already made contract with 
another manufacturer for the production of the insignia. 
It means that even though a manufacturer so approached 
can make the insignia at a lower price than specified in 
his competitor’s contract with the fraternity, and is thereby 
enabled to offer an attractive value to individual members, 
either through his own salesmen direct, or through retail 
jewelers throughout the country, he will not be permitted 
to do this under the code. 

Of course, in the event that the fraternity in question 
has secured a copyright of its insignia, it would be a viola- 
tion of the copyright laws for any manufacturer other 
than the one authorized by contract by the fraternity to 
make the insignia. But in many cases the insignia is of a 
design of many years’ standing, on which the copyrights 
after their legal protection of 14 years, have expired, and 
thus the designs have become public property. Many 
manufacturers have made stocks and dies for the stamp- 


ing of these designs on which the copyright is no longer 


a restriction. This paragraph of the code, they feel, will 
write off as a total loss this important investment in 
equipment. 

It is held in some quarters that the paragraph is re- 
garded sympathetically by fraternity executives for the 
reason that a certain proportion of the selling price of 
each pin is alleged to revert to the treasury of the fra- 
ternity when the insignia is distributed to members 
through official channels. If this is the fact, it is quite 
natural that the fraternities would prefer to restrict sales 
to their members to jewelry manufactured by contract 
agreement for the fraternity and sold through its own 
agency. Members of the trade have described this para- 
graph as virtually affecting a monopoly for those manu- 
facturers having contract: ~vith fraternities. 
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Schedule A, in which the paragraph occurs, was sub- 
mitted by representatives of the Institute of School and 
College Manufacturers & Distributors at the hearing of 
the Medium and Low Priced Jewelry Code held Oct. 10. 
Following publication of the code in its accepted and 
final form, which became effective Nov. 27 in the Preci- 
ous Jewelry Code and in the Medium Price Code on 
Dec. 24, a mass meeting of the members of the Institute 
and also representatives of the National Association of 
Scholastic Jewelers was held in Chicago, at which it was 
claimed that although the supplementary code had been 
sponsored by the Institute, and purported to be represen- 
tative of the wishes of its members, the clause “C”’ re- 
lating to fraternity contracts had never been offered for 
their approval. It is claimed that at the Medium and 
Low Priced Jewelry hearing, with the exception of Henry 
A. Niven and L. G. Balfour, both of the L. G. Balfour 
Co. of Attleboro, and J. G. W. Schoenthaler of the 
Eisenstadt Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Mr. Schoenthaler 
has since stated that the paragraph escaped his attention 
at the hearing and he has been actively engaged in con- 
testing the provision), no manufacturer of fraternity 
jewelry was present, although several directors of the 
Institute were in att@ndance as sponsors of the supple- 
mentary code. ‘Those opposed to the clause maintain 
that the latter individuals were not conversant with the 
effect that Paragraph “C” of the schedule would have 
upon those competitively interested in the manufacture 
of fraternity jewelry, and it is believed that for this reason 
they did not contest its insertion. 

Members of the industry have already petitioned the 
Precious Jewelry Code Authority to outlaw Paragraph 
“C,” but the Authority ruled that it had no power to 
alter or delete any provision or part of any provision ; that 
its function was merely to interpret and enforce the code 
as it now stands. 

At a meeting with Deputy Administrator Paddock, 
attended by M. D. Rothschild, chairman of the Precious 
Jewelry Code Authority, and Edward Sumnick, secre- 
tary; Edward O. Otis, secretary of the Council of 
Jewelry and Allied Industries, and Henry A. Niven of 
the L. G. Balfour Co., it was suggested that all questions 
of code administration regarding the manufacture of 
school and college jewelry, and emblematic and fraternal 
jewelry, be referred to a committee of three persons, 
selected from that, branch of the industry itself. 

There seems, however, to be a difference of opinion 
as to the procedure to be followed in the selection of these 
three men. One point of view is that the Code Authority 
of each of the two major divisions of jewelry manufac- 
turers, i.e.: (1) Precious, and (2) Medium and Low 
Priced, select one man to serve on the committee, and 
that subsequently a third man be chosen. Another inter- 
pretation of this interview with Major Paddock is to 
the effect that one member of the committee be chosen 
by the Institute, the second by the National Association 
of Scholastic Jewelers, and the third member to be 








chosen by those two or designated by the Deputy Admin- 
istrator. 

Whichever method is selected as the proper way of 
designating the personnel of this committee, it must be 
finally approved by the Deputy Administrator and sanc- 
tioned by executive order of the President. 

At Chicago, it was suggested that a committee of three 
be formed, one representing the Institute, one selected by 
the National Association of Scholastic Jewelers, and a 
third member to be designated later, these three to ad- 
minister the supplement as a separate code. As tenta- 
tively suggested, this committee includes: Rawson L. 
Wood of J. R. Wood Sons, Inc., New York, chosen by 
the scholastic jewelers; A. O. Packer of Dieges & 
Clust, New York, selected by the Institute, and L. G. 
Balfour of the L. G. Balfour Co., Attleboro. 

One flaw in this plan is that Mr. Balfour has refused 
to serve on this committee, and it is a foregone conclusion 
that the Precious Jewelry Code Authority will not sub- 
mit to Washington with its approval for designation as a 
separate code authority for the school and college jewelry 
contingent a committee the members of which are not 
truly representative of all the interests of that branch of 
the industry, and which would not enjoy the complete 
confidence of the concerns over which it would hold juris- 
diction. 

Statement by L. G. Balfour 


In connection with this situation, L. G. Balfour of the 
L. G. Balfour Co., Attleboro, Mass., made the following 
statement: 

“Tt must be self evident to all those who attended the 
public hearing of the Medium and Low Priced Jewelry 
Code that it is impossible to justly and fairly administer 
the Code of the Fraternity and Scholastic Jewelry Manu- 
facturers through the two separate code committees rep- 
resenting the Precious Jewelry as well as the Medium 
and Low Priced Jewelry Codes. 

“The L. G. Balfour Co. is interested only in having 
the code affecting our industry administered quickly, 
fairly, equitably, and in a manner which protects the 
small as well as the large manufacturer. Accordingly, 
we gladly subscribe to Major Paddock’s suggestion that 
the Code Authority of each of the divisions of the jewelry 
manufacturers select one man, and that they in turn select 
a third man to represent a Code Authority Committee to 
govern our industry. Anyone is acceptable to us for this 
Committee who truly represents the industry, and who 
will give proof of his desire and ability to function 
harmoniously and in a manner fair to every member of 
our industry. 

“Paragraph ‘c’ of Schedule ‘A’ in our Code has been 
grossly misrepresented. ‘This clause was inserted in the 
Code at the direct demand of the Greek Letter College 
Fraternities and Sororities representing over three hun- 
dred thousand members. This clause was unanimously 
approved by the Directors of the Institute of School and 
College Jewelry Manufacturers and Distributors at a 
legally called meeting, and later was minutely discussed 
from every angle the greater portion of the two days 
and nights of the public hearing of the Code for Medium 
and Low Priced Jewelers. 

“Paragraph ‘c’ of Schedule ‘A’ of the Code is now a 
definite part of the Code and should be enforced. If 
this clause is objectionable, or is unfair to the manufac- 
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turers or the consumers, it should be discussed at another 
public hearing at which everyone should be permitted to 
file facts and evidence. 

“This clause in no way tends to create a monopoly be. 
cause every fraternity periodically permits any legitimate 
manufacturer to submit bids on their jewelry contract. 
Contracts are awarded strictly on a basis of quality, price 
and service. All the fraternities ask is that once the 
contract is awarded the contract shall be respected. [t 
seems grossly unfair that manufacturers who have been 
unable to successfuly compete for these contracts on an 
honorable basis of price, quality and service should later 
be permitted to violate the contracts by unofficially solicit. 
ing orders, and by frequently using as their sole argument 
the fact that they have cut prices, not mentioning that 
they have also reduced quality and material. Certainly 
no manufacturer who has been unable to compete on a 
price basis where a contract is offered covering the entire 
insignia can later offer reduced individual prices unless 
he also reduces the specifications and quality. 

“Any manufacturers who have cut dies and tools and 
manufactured a stock of fraternity insignia have done so 
of their own accord and with the full knowledge that they 
were violating a contract as well as fraternity rules and 
regulations. 

“Tt is true that some fraternities make a slight profit 
on their insignia, but it is equally true that many other 
fraternities make no profit on their insignia, and that 
their chief interest is to protect their insignia from falling 
into foreign hands and from a violation of their specifica- 
tions and quality. Certainly a fraternity has a right to 
insist that its insignia be sold only to its members and not 
be distributed indiscriminately. 

“Practically every fraternity has registered its Greek 
Letters as a trade mark, which automatically protects its 
name and insignia. Many of them have design patents 
and copyrights covering their insignia. However, due to 
the expense of litigation, and often because’ of the lack 
of responsibility of the perpetrators, it has been difficult 
to stop these unethical practices, although the fraternities 
have attempted to protect themselves to the best of their 
ability. 

“Under the NRA Act the Government has the power 
to protect fraternities in a right which is unquestionably 
theirs, and to do this without expense to the fraternities. 
It is the right thing; it is the fair thing; it is the thing 
that common honesty demands. 

“Even if this clause were removed from the Code, 
fraternity contracts would still be protected under the 
NRA because both the major jewelry codes definitely 
state that contracts are to be respected and protected, and 
our own code in addition states: ‘No manufacturer shall 
induce or attempt to induce a breach of a contract or 
sabotage a contract in any way.’ 

“This clause merely reiterates what both the major 
codes already stipulate and what is a legal, moral and 
ethical law.” 


A Silver Polish Deluxe 


The Mirpo Products Mfg. Co., 516 Lincoln Way, La Porte, 
Ind., is offering the trade a silver polish deluxe known as 
“Mirpo.” This new scientific discovery is a silver cleaner and 
polish which has been subjected to severe tests for years on 
silver, gold, platinum, pewter, and other metals, glass, marble, 
etc., and is now at the service of the trade. 
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Curbs Cut Price Watch Repairing 





Wisconsin Watchmakers’ Guild Appeals to N.R.A. in Fight to End 
e Cut Throat Competition 


MitwavukEE, Wis., Jan. 20—The Wis- 
consin Watchmakers Guild has put the 
quietus on the price war in Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin. The effective remedy 
was found in the Jewelers’ Code and the 
National Recovery Administration, com- 





which is of paramount importance to or- 
ganizations the country over which are 
engaged in fighting the strangulation of 
the industry by the tactics and methods 
of the price-cutting group. 

In the meantime the Milwaukee watch- 


Charles R. Terry explaining to Leo J. Vogen organization chart of the association. 


bined with the fraudulent advertising 
statute in force in Wisconsin. 

In the crusade conducted by Charles R. 
Terry, president of the recently organ- 
ized Wisconsin Watchmakers Guild, 21 
shops in Milwaukee were forced to stop 
their methods of advertising and to re- 
move the misleading signs from their 
windows and similar announcements from 
their advertising. 

Appealing to the Better Business Bu- 
reau, then to the District Attorney, and 
finally to the Milwaukee Compliance Au- 
thority, the crusaders met with full sym- 
pathy but no action. Analyzing the code 
convinced the watchmaker group, how- 
ever, that there was a remedy within 
the code itself and appeal was made to 
the Chicago office. Immediately a repre- 
sentative of Madison, Wis., was sent to 
Milwaukee to investigate. He supported 
the claims of the Milwaukee Guild and 
the report went to Washington. 

There, J. B. Dickey, Washington, D. C., 
Deputy Administrator in charge of the 
Retail Jewelers’ Code, ruled that the 
Price situation in the watchmaker section 
of the industry was included, a decision 
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makers, under the leadership of Mr. 
Terry and with the cooperation of the 
Better Business Bureau, a department of 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
had been making a special investigation 
along other lines. 

A jewel purposely broken in a watch 
which was then sent to a price-cutting 
shop, and returned without the jewel be- 
ing replaced with a charge of $2.50. A 
hair was tied to a third wheel of another 
watch previously cleaned and came back 
with the hair still there. Tissue paper 
and other substances were placed on the 
plates of other watches. These were 
“thoroughly overhauled,” with the tissue 
paper and other substances still there 
when returned repaired. 

The price-cutters were called into a 
meeting. The situation was placed be- 
fore them, both for violation of the code 
and of the fraudulent advertising act. 
They were given five days to change 
their advertising. They changed. 

The Wisconsin Watchmakers Guild 
got its start through the activities of Mr. 
Terry and Leo J. Vogen, who saw that 
the only help for the underpaid workers 
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in the industry was through: some sort 
of organization and the operation of the 
NRA. Thus for the first time ‘in the his- 
tory of the country a solution was offered 
to down-trodden industry which had suf- 
fered for years. 

At the first meeting there were 67 pres- 
ent and all joined. The membership has 
now grown to almost 200, and the Guild 
hopes to include all the 850 watchmakers 
in Wisconsin within the organization 
within the next few weeks. 

The results of the Milwaukee campaign 
were so successful that the watchmakers 
see hope for better conditions through 
the guild and its activities. They recog- 
nize that one of the first duties of the 
new organization is to the public, and 
their educational campaign intends to 
show the public that expert cleaning, 
which requires from a minimum of one 
and a half hours to two hours and more 
cannot be done by men who are paid as 
low as 15 cents each on piecework for 
such operations. They know the public 
cannot be protected against the “come- 
on” methods of the price-cutters without 
the full backing of the code and the State 
laws. 

“For the first time in their history the 
watchmakers and the jewelers have the 
opportunity of protecting themselves and 
the public with the solid backing of the 
Government,” said Mr. Terry. “We 
found in the code the necessary weapon 
to carry on.” 

The Wisconsin Watchmakers Guild has 
three classes of membership: “A,” con- 
sisting of those men who qualify by ex- 
perience for salaries from $35 up; “B,” 
who receive from $30 to $35; and 
“Junior,” consisting of those who receive 
less. Apprentices are cared for under 
the salary provisions of the anticipated 
code. Each member receives a certifi- 
cate or “Diploma” for display in his shop 
or store, thus protecting the public against 
inexperienced and untrained men being 
put to work in the industry. 

A free employment agency has been 
established to aid both the unemployed 
and the employer. The Wisconsin group, 
now extending through the cities and 
towns of the State, hopes to see the guild’s 
plan and program duplicated in every 
State in the Union. 

Milwaukee, a community of more than 
700,000 people, is entirely free of the 
price-cutting advertiser. The guild has 
shown the way and every other commun- 
ity in the country, asserts Mr. Terry can 
accomplish the same results by following 
the methods and program of the Wis- 
consin Association. 




















Office Equipment Thrown From 
Window for Burglar Alarm 


Surprised by two hold up men recently, 
Benjamin Kessler and his brother Frank 
tossed a check-writing machine from the 
window of their jewelry manufacturing 
establishment on the second floor of 193 
Centre St., New York, narrowly missing 
Assistant Chief Inspector John J. Sullivan, 
commanding officer of the detective divi- 
sion, of the New York police. 

The inspector rushed up the stairs and 
into the jewelers’ premises, but the rob- 
bers had made a getaway through an exit 
of the building to Canal St. 

The officer summoned an ambulance to 
treat Benjamin Kessler, who was suffer- 
ing from a scalp injury he sustained while 
fighting with the intruders. 

Last May the Kessler brothers routed 
another pair of robbers in a_ similar 
manner. 


——— 


Bandits Get $9,000 in Gems and 
Mountings from New York 
Manufacturer 


Four armed men burst into the office 
of the Zuchmen Jewelry Co., Inc., 206 
Broadway, New York, at about 9:30 a. m. 
Jan. 17, held up the proprietor, Irving 
Zuchman, and escaped with mountings 
and precious stones of an aggregate value 
of $9,000. 

The combination lock of the safe had 
been opened for the day’s business when 
the bandits appeared. The leader pointed 
a large pistol at Mr. Zuchman while an 
accomplice went through his pockets, 
securing the keys to the inner compart- 
ments of the safe. In 15 minutes’ time 
they had taken everything of value they 
could find and left hurriedly after binding 
and gagging the jeweler with a handker- 
chief. 5 

As soon as he was able to free himself 
Zuchman called the police, but by the time 
they arrived the thugs had made good 
their escape. 





Diamond Weighing 726 Carats Found 
Near Cite of Cullinan Discovery 
in 1905 


A wireless dispatch to The New York 
Times from Pretoria, South Africa, on 
Jan. 17 reported the discovery of a pure 
white, flawless diamond weighing 726 
carats, the fourth largest ever found. 
J. J. Jonker, a poor prospector, is re- 
ported to have made the find at Elands- 
fontein, three miles from where the Cul- 
linan diamond was discovered in 1905. 

The discoverer received an offer of 
£75,000 for the stone from a syndicate, 
but refused it because an option to buy 
it had been sold to Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer. 

There is much excitement among dia- 
mond miners because a stone weighing 
300 carats was found in the same dig- 
gings by another prospector a few days 
ago. 

The three diamonds larger than Jonk- 
er’s find are the Cullinan, which weighed 
3,025 carats; the Excelsior, 96914 carats, 
and the Great Mogul, 787 carats. 





Jonker is 63 years old. He has a long 
beard and wears the traditional digger 
garb. 

The diamond is reported to be egg- 
shaped, about a third of the size of the 
Cullinan diamond before it was cut. It 
has been deposited in the safe of the 
Premier Mine and experts there say it 
is destined to make history. 





An Associated Press dispatch to the 
New York Times from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, on Jan. 18, reported that 
the 726 carat diamond had been sold 
to Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, for $350,000. 





An Important Statement 


William D. McNeil, chairman and ex- 
ecutive officer of the National Retail 
Jewelry Trade Council, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“To all who sell jewelry at retail, as 
defined in the Code of Fair Competition, 
for the Retail Jewelry Trade. 

“Let us emphasize the fact that insofar 
as you sell jewelry at retail you are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Retail Jewelry 
Code and to assessment to cover expenses 
incident to its operation. 

“Any instructions to the contrary should 
be disregarded.” 





Louis H. Barth 


Geneva, N. Y.—Louis Henry Barth, 
jeweler, and for years one of the city’s 
outstanding merchants, died recently at 
his home, 418 Washington St. He had 
been ill for a number of weeks. 

Mr. Barth had been in business for 
himself here for 35 years. He was a 
native of Geneva. He had many busi- 
ness and fraternal connections, including 
membership in the Ark Lodge of Masons, 
Geneva Chapter, Geneva Commandery, 
Damascus Temple of Rochester, Elks of 
Geneva, Hydrant Hose Company, the 
Geneva Country Club, Geneva Rod and 
Gun Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Geneva Merchants’ Trading Association, 
and was a former member of the Geneva 
Rotary Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Belle Barth; a brother, Frederick H. 
Barth of Syracuse, and a nephew, Dr. Jay 
F. Barth of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Kentucky Jewelers Fighting Proposed 
State Jewelry Tax 


LouisviLLE, Ky., Jan. 18 — Kentucky 
jewelers, especially those at Louisville and 
Lexington, are taking a very active part 
in a program to defeat, if possible, the 
proposed jewelry sales tax in Kentucky, 
which under terms of a bill before the 
legislature would tax all jewelry under 
an excise tax of five cents on each dollar 
up to $200, and two cents on each dollar 
above that level, based on the retail price, 
excepting sales of less than ten cents, and 
including jewelry, watches, clocks, dia- 
monds, silverware, radios, musical instru- 
ments, clocks, etc. 

Last week P. B. Stith, president, Ken- 
tucky Retail Jewelers Association, head- 
quarters Louisville, called over 25 state 
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jewelers and a number of Louisville 
jewelers, to start a movement in oppo- 
sition to the tax. 

A Louisville committee composed of 
Oscar Sales, Will Sales, G. F. Geiger and 
C. M. Bryant went to Frankfort to see 
if arrangements could be made to talk 
with the committee holding the bill, prior 
to the committee reporting back to the 
main body. 

The Louisville Retail Jewelers Associ- 
ation met on Jan. 17, at which time G. F, 
Geiger was reelected president and P, B, 
Stith secretary, with Will Sales becom. 
ing vice-president and R. F. Baude treas- 
urer. 

Five directors were named, C. M. Bry- 
ant, Dan Lorch and W. F. Krebs for two 
years, and Charles Schneider and G., H. 
Shaw for one year. 

The meeting was devoted to discussion 
of the tax bill and thecode was shelved. 
A new constitution and by-laws was also 
adopted. 

P. B. Stith, as president of the Ken. 
tucky Retail Jewelers Association, has 
named Victor Bogaert, Jr., of Lexington, 
Ky., as chairman of the Tax Committee, 
and Bogaert in turn called a meeting at 
Lexington, in the Phoenix Hotel, of all 
state jewelers, at 8 p. m., Monday, Jan. 22, 
and sent letters to all jewelers, while L. 
G. Katzman, of the George Katzman Co., 
jewelers’ supplies, Louisville, has also sent 
a letter to all state jewelers asking them 
to attend the Lexington meeting. 





New Jersey Retail Jewelers Plan 
State Code 


An informal hearing on a State code of 
fair competition for retail jewelers spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, was held Jan. 19, at New 
Jersey N. R. A. headquarters, 1060 Broad 
St., Newark, before Col. J. Lester Eisner, 
Director and Administrator of the New 
Jersey Industrial Recovery Act. 

The presentation of this code follows 
the enactment of the New Jersey recovery 
law, which provides that industries with- 
in the State of New Jersey that feel that 
a more effective enforcement of fair trade 
practice regulations will be available 
under local administration may (a) adopt 
the national code for the State also, or 
(b) submit for approval a new code, 
which, if approved by the national re- 
covery administration in Washington, is 
then signed by Governor Moore and be- 
comes a law. Several State codes have 
already been passed in New Jersey and 
are functioning efficiently in the enforce- 
ment of their fair trade provisions. 

The code prepared by the New Jersey 
Retail Jewelers differs very little from the 
national code. A public hearing of the 
proposed New Jersey code was to have 
been held Friday, Jan. 26. 





Platinum Market 


Platinum prices, as of Jan. 25, were 
officially quoted as: 


I ays aren hats Ans Bee oan a.eieweeelen $38.00 
Containing 5% Iridium..........sceee- 39.25 
Containing 10% Iridium..............- 40.50 
OO er errr 60.00-65.00 
PUN 3 Sea os ees sane iene canes 23.00-24.00 
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United Watchmakers of New England 
Elect Officers 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 8—The 
Watchmakers of New England 
elected the following officers: John K. 
Milis, president; Morris Trachtenberg, 
vice-president ; Louis Schwartz, treasurer; 
Charles M. Murphy, secretary, and P. D. 
Victor, financial secretary. 

The trustees are: L. Bush, Leonard B. 
Post and Samuel Freeman. 

Members of the executive committee 
are: F. Freistadter, Thomas Fagan, D. 
Trachtenberg, Harry Goff and Philip 
Trachtenberg. Thomas J. Fagan is chair- 
man of publicity. 

The organization is conducting a drive 
for new members and invites all watch 
and clockmakers to join the association. 
The address of the secretary is 5 Brom- 
field St., Boston. 


United 


have 


Members of Chicago Jewelers 
Association Enjoy Annual Banquet 


Cuicaco, Jan. 25—There were remind- 
ers of old times, yes, old, old times, !ast 
night when 400 members and guests of 
the Chicago Jewelers Association marched 
into the Grand Ball Room of the Palmer 
House to celebrate the 58th anniversary 
of this organization and found a martini 
cocktail at every plate. 

From six o'clock until seven, members 
and friends mingled in social greeting in 
the foyer of the Ball Room, renewing 
friendships and joining in reminiscence 
of days when jewelry trade banquets were 
the regular order of business each year. 
When the bugle sounded and the doors 
were opened a familiar scene appeared 
to those entering the banquet hall. On 
one side of the room was the speakers’ 
table and at one end a large stage, with 
tables spaciously arranged for the com- 
fort of guests. 

When the guests were seated and the 
invocation had been pronounced by Rev. 
Robert Clements, president of the Church 
Federation of Chicago, President Louis G. 
Buss welcomed those present on behalf of 
the association and spoke briefly of the 
history of the organization and its influ- 
ence in civic and business affairs of the 
city during the past 58 years. 

He then introduced Col. Joseph Hackett, 
who cited the unity with which the people 
of this country supported the efforts of the 
government in the World War, and urged 
a like support of and cooperation with the 
present administration in its war on con- 
ditions that have made for depression in 
business. He proposed a toast to the 
President of these United States which 
was enthusiastically drunk while standing 
and all joined with Miss Edna Kellog 
in singing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

While coffee and cigars were being 
served, President Buss rapped for order 
and pointed with pride to the success of 
the Good and Welfare Committee in its 
war on crime against the jewelry trade 
under the leadership of Frank Milhening. 
He stated that the association members 
desired to show their appreciation of Mr. 
Milhening’s efforts. He requested H. 
Paul Juergens and Guy V. Dickenson to 
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escort Mr. Milhening to the speakers’ 
table. The president then addressed Mr. 
Milhening and presented him with a fine 
shot gun. 

After an intermission of 20 minutes, 
during which the room was rearranged, 
guests reassembled for the entertainment 
under the direction of Mark Fisher, and 
a most elaborate entertainment was pro- 
vided. 

From everyone present came praise for 
the Banquet Committee, consisting of 
Frederick M. Gottlieb, Albert Ellbogen, 
George Spies, H. Paul Juergens and 
Louis Buss, under the chairmanship of 
Harry E. Radix. Not one feature of a 
big banquet was omitted regardless of 
the greatly reduced price, and the sur- 
prise of the evening came when a hand- 
some souvenir was presented to each 
guest. This was a beautiful pencil. 





Chicago Gift Show Planned For 
February 


Cuicaco—One of the first dates that gift 
buyers all over the country will mark on 
their 1934 calendar is that of the Chicago 
Gift Show. Feb. 5 to 10, inclusive, are 
the days that have been selected for this 
major event in the gift and novelty field. 
It will be held at The Merchandise Mart, 
and sponsored as heretofore by the Gifts, 
Artwares & Novelties Association. The 
semi-annual crop of clever items for the 
home, of accessories to make entertaining 
and serving more attractive, artwares of 
permanent value or fads of the moment— 
all are already in preparation. 

W. C. Owen, president of the associa- 
tion, spoke for every concern in the gift- 
ware division when he said: “We are 
planning a big program with unusual 
merchandise and values to attract buyers. 
Little effort is needed among the 15th 
floor tenants to stir up enthusiasm for 
the February event. And after the suc- 
cess of last August’s show, every manu- 
facturer of giftwares seems eager to dis- 
play at The Merchandise Mart.” 





Annual Meeting of American 
Jewelers Protective Association 


The annual meeting of the American 
Jewelers Protective Association was held 
Jan. 24 at the headquarters of the organ- 
ization, 17 West 45th St.. New York, at 
which time officers and directors were re- 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Meyer D. Rothschild; Ist vice- 
president, Rolland G. Monroe; 2nd vice- 
president, Frank Jeanne; 3rd vice-presi- 
dent, Lee Reichman; treasurer, Otto D. 
Wormser, and secretary, Arthur Lorsch; 
assistant secretary, Miss M. L. Ryder. 
The directors of the association were also 
reelected. They are: Witherbee B. 
Black, Walter J. Buffington, Godfrey 
Eacret, William Hoffman, Frank Jeanne, 
Walter N. Kahn, Julius Kaufman, Arthur 
Lorsch, William E. Marcus, Jr., Jacob 
Mehrlust, Rolland G. Monroe, George A. 
Moore, Julius S. Oppenheimer, Julius 
Raunheim, Lee Reichman, Meyer D. 
Rothschild, Marcell N. Smith, Nathan J. 
Stern, Emile Tas and Otto D. Wormser. 

The nominating committee consisted of 
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Charles H. Conant, August Osterwald, 
Jack Abelson, Benjamin Katz and Jerome 
Adler. 

Reports were also submitted by the sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

In his report President Rothschild called 
attention to the decrease in commercial 
and tourist smuggling during the past 
year and urged all honest retail jewelers 
to report cases of tourist smuggling which 
come to their attention. 

He said that as business becomes nor- 
mal again, if the 10 per cent excise tax is 
continued, a return to wholesale commer- 
cial smuggling will follow. He suggested 
that the industry through its tax commit- 
tee submit an offer to pay a gross turn- 
over tax of 1 per cent. 

In discussing the surcharges on regis- 
tered mail, he said that the association 
had urged its removal and would continue 
this campaign. 

He also called attention to a number 
of other matters which had been acted 
upon. 


Stephen H. Bridges 


CuHIcaAco, Jan. 24.—Stephen H. Bridges, 
for many years associated with the whole- 
sale jewelry interests of Chicago, died on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 20, of pneumonia 
after a brief illness. The funeral was 
conducted from his home, 3750 Sheridan 
Road, on the following Monday after- 
noon. Deceased is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, Mrs. Carl Huck. 

Mr. Bridges was born in Ypsilanti, 
Mich., and when he had finished school 
there began his career in the retail jewel- 
ry business of that city. In 1893 he came 
to Chicago and for several years repre- 
sented wholesale houses here on the road. 
In 1901 he and two other travelers, Emil 
Depres and Max Noel, associated them- 
selves together as Depres, Bridges & Noel 
in a general wholesale business. In 1921 
Mr. Bridges became the sole owner of 
the business, which had become very ex- 
tensive, and he continued to operate until 
Jan. 1, 1927, when he and the business 
became allied with the Norris-Alister- 
Ball Co., one of the oldest and largest 
organizations of the kindsin the country. 
A few years ago he disposed of his inter- 
est in this company and retired from the 
jewelry business and since then has de- 
voted his time to his large personal inter- 
ests and in traveling. 


Thomas McGrath 


ProvipENCE, R. I., Jan. 1—Thomas Mc- 
Grath, manufacturing jeweler of this 


_ city for the past 30 years, died yesterday 


at Miami, Fla., after a short illness. He 
had been in Florida about a month. He 
was 55 years old. He was born in this 
city and attended Villa Nova College. 
where he was prominent as a baseball 
player. 

Mr. McGrath had been in the manufac- 
turing jewelry business since he was a 
young man. He organized the Fray 
Jewelry Co. in 1918, and since then had 
been its president and treasurer. He is 
survived by his widow, four daughters, 
one son and two sisters. 










































































}. Mehrlust Heads Jewelers 24 Karat 
Club of New York City 
for Another Year 


At the annual meeting of the Jewelers’ 
24 Karat Club of New York City, held 
Dec. 28 in the club room at 608 Fifth 
Ave., Jacob Mehrlust was chosen again 
by the members to serve as president for 
the ensuing year. Other officers, all of 
whom were re-elected, include: Clifford 
Lamont, vice president; Lee Reichman, 
treasurer, and Knowlton D. Read, secre- 
tary. All elections were unanimous. 

In the president’s address, Mr. Mehr- 
lust reviewed the activities of the past 
year. He announced that 16 new mem- 
bers had been elected. In 1933 the club 
suffered the loss of six members through 
death; five active members and one hon- 
orary member. 

During the course of the session it was 
decided that a new membership book 
would be issued. A donation was or- 
dered for the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee. 

The following directors were reelected 
to serve during 1934: Alpheus L. Brown, 
Gustav H. Niemeyer, Leo Wormser, 
Frank T. Sloan, T. Edgar Willson, 
Walter N. Kahn, Melville Untermeyer 
and Charles W. Sommer. 

The report of treasurer Lee Reichman 
showed the financial condition of the or- 
ganization to be excellent. 

Charles W. Sommer, chairman of the 
arrangements committee, announced that 
the annual Beefsteak dinner would be 
held Wednesday, Jan. 24, at the Hotel 
Warwick. 





Edward O. Otis, Jr., Discusses NRA 
and Design Protection Before 
Trade School Class 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Jan. 19—Edward O. 
Otis, Jr., secretary of the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and _ Silver- 
smiths’ Association, was the speaker last 
evening in the series of lectures arranged 
by Lawrence M. Bayan, director of the 
class in jewelry design at the Providence 
Trade School. Mr. Otis explained in de- 
tail the NRA codes adopted by the jewel- 
ry industry for the promotion of fair 
competition in the manufacture of pre- 
cious, medium and low-priced jewelry. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Otis said 
that during his recent trip to Middle 
Western States he found employers 100 
per cent enthusiastic concerning condi- 
tions under the NRA. It was felt, he 
said, that by the adoption of the codes the 
manufacturers have been given their first 
chance to set up rules providing for fair 
competition, and the opportunity is pos- 
sibly appreciated more in the Middle 
West than in New England. It seemed 
to him to be the general opinion that the 
jewelry industry has been put on a sound 
basis by the adoption of the codes, and 
that unfair practices, which have grown 
disastrous during the past few years, have 
been eliminated. 

He also explained the provisions which 
have been adopted for design protection. 

The remedy for design piracy, Mr. Otis 
pointed out, lies in the operation of a 





design registration bureau which is now 
being organized within the industry. Un- 
der the provisions of this bureau each 
manufacturer who desires to protect his 
design files a description, accompanied 
by a drawing or photographic copy, with 
a complete statement as to when and 
how the design was produced. When the 
data is filed a careful investigation is 
made by the bureau, and if the design is 
found to be an original it is registered, 
and may not be duplicated for a definite 
period. In case of infringement of a reg- 
istered design, a jury of three men, se- 
lected within the industry, will determine 
to whom the design rightfully belongs. 
With the registration in force, it was 
said, a manufacturer will be saved the 
expense of making a set of tools for the 
production of a design already registered 
by another. 








THREE MEN 


—An old priest, walking along a street in 
Paris one day, saw a group of workmen busily 
engaged. 

—‘“What are you doing?” he asked. 

—“I’m working for a sou a day,” said the 
first. 

—‘“I’m carrying bricks,” said the second. 

—“I'm building a Cathedral,” said the third. 

—How easy it is to sign up the character 
of a man by the spirit in which he tackles 
his job. 

—Most men, sorry to relate, just work for 
wages; some are conscientious enough to 
endeavor to do an honest job. 

—But very few have the vision or inspira- 
tion to help build a Cathedral. 

—The truly successful man is he who gets 
a real thrill out of his work, and joyfully 
views with the mind’s eye the beauty of 
usefulness of the thing still to be completed. 











Annual Meeting of Brotherhood of 
Traveling Jewelers 


More than 150 members of the Brother- 
hood of Traveling Jewelers gathered 
Jan. 6 at the New York Athletic Club for 
their annual get-together and election of 
officers. Following the business part of 
the meeting sandwiches and refreshments 
were served. 

President Gustav Niemeyer was re- 
elected to serve for another year, as were 
Vice President Alfred Reeves and Secre- 
tary Knowlton D. Read. 

In his address, Mr. Niemeyer offered a 
hearty welcome to all those present and 
in discussing the future expressed the 
hopeful anticipation that at the annual 
meeting in 1935 members of the Brother- 
hood would gather to congratulate each 
other on a successful year of business. 

The report of the membership commit- 
tee showed a total enrollment of 393, just 
six shy of the organization’s quota of 400. 
It was announced that there are applica- 
tions on hand to more than take care of 
these vacancies. The treasurer’s report 
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showed an excellent financial cond‘tion of 
the Brotherhood. 

A new procedure for the election of 
board of trustees candidates was adopted 
at this meeting. From ten nominees, fiye 
were elected, to serve five, four, three, 
two and one years, according to the num. 
ber of votes polled. Those thus chosen 
were respectively, William A. Brown, W, 
Irving Royce, Roland S. Condit, Arthur 
C. Braun and Hugo M. Staiger. 

Secretary Read was requested to pre. 
pare a book of membership, in which wil] 
be listed the names of members and the 
dates when they were elected. 

The remainder of the session was 
given over to routine business. 





Arthur A. Kahn 


Arthur A. Kahn, president of the 
American Gem & Pearl Co., Inc., 2 W, 
46th St., New York, well known for many + 
years to members of the trade, died Jan, 
8 at his residence at 4 E. 60th St., from 
a fatal attack of thrombosis, after an jll- 
ness of about one year. He had been 
inactive in business since 1928 although 
retaining the office of president of his 
concern. A man who enjoyed the es- 
teem of all who knew him, his loss will 
be regretted throughout the industry. He 
was 57 years old at the time of his death. 
The funeral was held from the Universal 
Funeral Chapel at 597 Lexington Ave, 
on Jan. 10, with interment in Mt. Hope 
Cemetery, Westchester. 

Born in Germany on Feb. 27, 1875, Mr, 
Kahn came to the United States while 
in his teens. He was engaged in the 
precious stone trade through his business 
life. He was one of the original incor- 
porators of the American Gem & Pearl 
Co. in 1903, being elected at that time 
to the office of treasurer, a position which 
he held until 1922 when he became presi- 
dent. He was a member of the 24 Karat 
Club, the Harmonie Club and the North 
Shore Country Club. 

Mr. Kahn never married. Surviving 
are three sisters and one brother, all liv- 
ing in Germany. Walter N. Kahn, of 
L. & M. Kahn & Co., who was named 
executor of the estate, and Alfred Lowen- 
thal, of the same firm, are both cousins 
of the deceased. 


Atlanta Jewelers Guild Elects Officers 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 16— Ernest P. Tom- 
linson, of Megahee & Tomlinson, was 
elected president of the Atlanta Jewel- 
ers’ Guild for the coming year at the an- 
nual meeting and election of officers held 
on Tuesday evening, Jan. 9. Other offi- 
cers elected were: Frank Maier, of Maier 
and Berkele, vice-president; E. A. Mor- 
gan, of the E. A. Morgan Co., treasurer, 
and L. L. Austin, of the Atlanta Retail 
Merchants’ Association, reelected execu- 
tive secretary. Mr. Tomlinson succeeds 
S. T. Hilsman, of Myron E. Freeman & 
Bro., as head of the local organization. 

It was decided at the meeting to make 
two deliveries of merchandise a day, with 
an extra charge for special deliveries, and 
to charge postage to out-of-town cus- 
tomers on merchandise ordered. 
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Associated Watchmakers of America 
to Hold Educational Exhibits 


gr. Louis, Jan. 19—Early in April the 
Associated Watchmakers of America will 
begin a series of educational exhibits, .it 
was announced by Louis C. Golterman, 
executive secretary of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Association. 

The purpose in staging these exhibits 
is to show the public in graphic fashion 
the progressive development of time- 
pieces from the earliest forms of this 
ancient science down to its ultra-modern 
developments and devices. 

Exhibits from all parts of the world are 
to be displayed, many of them priceless 
because of their age and historic asso- 
ciation. Water clocks, an invention at- 
tributed to the Chinese Emperor Hwang- 
ti, sun dials, and hour glasses will help 
to chart the history. Time candles, a 
device accredited to Alfred the Great, 
weight clocks, grandfather clocks, elec- 
tric clocks, chronometers, and watches of 
every size, shape, and material are to 
constitute the main display. 

It is planned to hold these exhibits in 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, and Omaha. The exact dates 
will be announced later. 





Diamond Rings Valued at $26,000 
Stolen from St. Louis Jewelry Concern 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13—Eighteen dia- 
mond rings with an aggregate retail value 
of $26,000 were stolen Wednesday from 
the F. W. Drosten Jewelry Company on 
the second floor of the Frisco Building, 
Ninth and Olive Sts., it was revealed yes- 
terday. 

Announcement of the theft was with- 
held until yesterday because it was origi- 
nally thought the black leather case con- 
taining the diamonds might have been 
misplaced by a salesman. 

The ring case was taken, presumably 
by a “customer,” from one of the twenty 
trays in a hand-carved walnut display 
case, 5 feet long, 42 inches high and 30 
inches wide. Fred G. Merkle, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the establishment, 
said more than $300,000 worth of jewelry 
was in the same display case at the time 
of the theft. 

The most valuable ring taken was set 
with a blue marquise cut diamond of 
two and a half carats, with six baquette 
diamonds of .14 carats and forty round 
diamonds of .22 carats. This was priced 
for retail at $4,500. Another ring, priced 
at $2,500, had a marquise cut diamond 
of 3.65 carats, with ten marquise dia- 
monds of .47 carats and two triangle dia- 
monds of .12 carats. 

Another unusual stone in the assort- 
ment was a 2.71 carat marquise diamond, 
blue in color, with two baguette diamonds 
of .28 carats each. This carried a price 
tag of $3,000. There was a blue emerald 
cut diamond of 2.83 carats, with two 
baguette diamonds, priced at $2,100, and 
an emerald cut diamond of 3.51 carats 
Priced at $1,575. Two diamond rings in 
the stolen assortment were priced at 
$1,800, one of them being an emerald cut 
diamond of 2.24 carats, with two half- 
round diamonds of .56 carats each, and 
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two baguette diamonds of .30 carats 
each, and the other an emerald cut of 2 
carats, with four baguette diamonds of 1 
carat each. 





Founding of The American 
Gem Society 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Announcement will 
be soon made of the foundation of an 
organization with the purpose of con- 
ducting a planned campaign to make 
America “gem conscious.” It contemplates 
a universal membership of diamond and 
gem importers, retail merchants, educa- 
tors in colleges, and schools, and of lay- 
men interested in gems, or nature study. 

This society as contemplated includes 
in its membership a number of organiza- 
tions and individuals, now working inde- 
pendently to create an increased sale of 
diamonds and other gems through dis- 
semination of information to the public, 
and education to the jeweler. 





Greater Watchmakers’ Guild of 
Miami, Fla., Fighting Trade Evils 


MiaMI, Fia., Jan. 14.—The Greater 
Miami Watchmakers’ Guild is one of the 
most active associations of watchmakers 
and is doing excellent work on behalf of 
its members and in fighting “racketeers” 
and “chiselers” who are a detriment to 
the trade and the public at large. 

The Guild has adopted an emblem 
and recently published in a local news- 
paper a cooperative advertisement which 
attracted considerable favorable public 
comment. Future advertisements will fea- 
ture the emblem of the organization 
and will stress honest watch repairing 
and seek to protect the public against 
unreliable watchmakers. 

One instance of the recent activity of 
the association was the prosecution of a 
man who rather than stand trial pleaded 
guilty to a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 

Officers of the Guild are: Ray C. Bauer, 
president; H. Poppendick, vice-president ; 
George Slater, secretary and L. Dloughy, 
treasurer. There are at present 44 mem- 


bers in the Guild. 





Exemption From Prohibition of 
Returned Goods Granted 
Hickok Mfg. Co. Under Code 


WaASsHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13—A manu- 
facturer of belt buckles was today granted 
permission by National Recovery Admin- 
istrator Hugh S. Johnson to conduct busi- 
ness free from undue restrictions of the 
applicable codes of fair competition. The 
applicant showed that undue hardship 
would result if the code provisions were 
strictly enforced. The successful appli- 
cant was the Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
Ni ¥. 

For many years the Hickok Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has exchanged dealers 
stocks of buckles bearing one initial for 
buckles bearing another—in some com- 
munities the initial ‘““M” is more popular 
than “A,” for example, while within a 
few miles the “A” buckles are quickly 
sold out. The Medium and Low-Priced 
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Jewelry Manufacturing Industry prohib- 
its accepting returned goods except for 
defects. The custom of exchanging ini- 
tial buckles is of 20 years standing. The 
Deputy Administrator recommends that 
the company be exempt from the code 
in that particular. 





Beware of This Man 


The police are searching for a man 
who is alleged to have passed bogus 
checks and to have disappeared with 
memorandum goods. He was last seen 
by M. Rooder, a precious stone dealer at 
37 Maiden Lane, New York, to whom, it 
is charged, he gave a check which was 
returned marked “no account.” Mr. 
Rooder also reports that the man ob- 
tained from him on memorandum two 
stones valued at $65. A warrant charg- 
ing grand larceny has been sworn out 
for the man. 

Mr. Rooder said that the man visited 
his offices first on January 6 and said 
he had been sent to the jeweler by a 
Columbia University professor. At that 
time Mr. Rooder reports that some 
sapphires and other stones were selected 
and the check for $165 given in payment. 
On January 8 the man called again and 
took two stones on memorandum, the 
jeweler reports. 

After the check for $165 had been re- 
turned marked “no account,” Mr. 
Rooder began an investigation and the 
matter was reported to the police. 

The man is described as about five 
feet ten inches tall and seems to have 
a fund of information regarding the jew- 
elry trade. He was neatly dressed in 
dark clothes and wore a felt hat. 





Ralph R. Bradley 


ProvivENCE, R. I., Jan. 9—Ralph Rambo 
Bradley, business manager and assistant 
treasurer of the manufacturing jewelry 
concern of Hadley Co., died suddently 
yesterday at his home, 57 Ferncrest Ave., 
Edgewood, from an attack of heart 
trouble. 

He was born in Conshohocken, Pa., 
Oct. 9, 1891. His parents removed to 
Worcester, Mass., where he received his 
training in accounting at Northeastern 
University. He came to Providence 
twelve years ago and was one of the 
most expert certified public accountants 
and also a member of the State Board of 
Accountancy. He became affiliated with 
the Hadley Co. in 1929. 

He was a member of various Masonic 
bodies, the Royal Arcanum and British 
Empire Club. He is survived by his 
‘widow, father and brother. 





Max Goldman 


Pompton Lakes, N. J—Max Goldman, 
jeweler of this community, died suddenly 
in his home recently as the result of a 
severe shock. He was 53 years old. Mr. 
Goldman had settled in Pompton Lakes 
20 years ago, coming from New York, 
when he opened a jewelry store on Aana- 
que Ave., near Lenox Ave. 
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LOCATE in the 


Silverware and Jewelry Centre 
362 Fifth Ave. 


[ AT 34TH ST. ] 





An Ideal Location for Jewelry Firms 


Make your headquarters where jewelry buyers are accustomed 
to go. You will find our rates greatly to your advantage, and this 
strategic location a stimulus to sales. 





These Jewelry Firms Are Already Located in the Building: 
M. Fred Hirsch Co., Inc. 

i: Sheffield Silver Co. 

Metco Manufacturing Co. 

Onyx Novelty Co. 

A. C. Hirsch 


HARRY 
THOENS 


366 FIFTH AVE. AND CO., INC., AGENT Wlsc. 7-2100 
























































ON MY WAY TO 


NEW YORK AND Know Your Merchandise 
| D THE PICCADILLY 
a] “GEM-STONES,” by G. F. Herbert Smith, gives a clear, 


concise, but very comprehensive survey of the various 
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best hotel | know! precious and semi-precious stones used for ornamental 
Ss ole : ° ; purposes. Written in a most interesting and instructive 
Near everything, just manner by an Assistant Secretary of the British Museum 
900 feet from Broad- and a world authority, it presents the history and tech- 
way yn ee hospit- nology of gems, tells what they are, where they are found, 
r ‘ how they are fashioned, and how they may be dis- 
able, and comfortable. tinguished. 
Like the Manager, 
like the rates — $2.50 It offers the jeweler and his clerks an excellent means of 
fully familiarizing themselves with this interesting subject, 
single, $3.50 double, and provides the answers to many questions asked by cus- 


tomers. Fully indexed, it makes an excellent reference book. 


for a room with bath! 





Over 300 Pages; many tables, plates, and illustrations Price 


$3.00. Order your copy today from-— 


THE HOTEL - 
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Milton Braun, of A. Jaffe & Son, Inc., 
10 W. 47th St., left Jan. 15 on an extend- 
ed trip through the South. 


The Jewelers’ Fraternal Association 
will hold its annual meeting and election 
of officers on March 8, at 1.30 p.m. 


A. C. Hirsch, manufacturers’ represen- 
tative, formerly at 22 W. 48th St., has 
moved to 362 Fifth Ave. 


Petrucci Bros., 2011 Eighty-sixth Street, 
Brooklyn, have been succeeded by J. 
Petrucci. 


Walter N. Kahn, of L. & M. Kahn & 
Co., diamond importers, left Jan. 26 for a 
three weeks’ cruise in the Caribbean 
aboard the Kungsholm. 


Axel Bros., manufacturing jewelers, 
have removed from 21 W. 46th St. to new 
quarters on the fifteenth floor of 64 W. 
48th Street. 


The Gem Purchasing Co., Inc., com- 
mission buyers, formerly located at 33 
W. 34th St., have removed to 225 W. 
34th St. 


Nat H. Hirschhorn, representing the 
Parker Watch Co., importer of popular- 
priced watches, is now on his regular 
trip covering the Middle-West. 


G. Levitt, retail jeweler of Brooklyn, 
after four years in business at 562 Sutter 
Ave., has removed to 1472 Pitkin Ave., 
near Howard Ave. 


George N. Wallace, of Jules Racine & 
Co., 20 W. 47th St., sailed Dec. 30 on the 
Champlain for a visit to his firm’s factory 
at Chaux de Fonds, Switzerland. He will 
return early in February. 


Brill & Brill, Inc., auctioneers and ap- 
praisers, announce that their new auction 
salesrooms and offices, which are located 
on the entire second floor of 10 W. 47th 
St. will be opened for business on Feb. 1. 


Baskin Bros., manufacturing jewelers 
since 1896, have moved their plant and 
offices to larger quarters in the heart of 
the jewelry district. Their new address 
is 38 W. 48th St., eleventh floor. 


Barton R. Smith, formerly a_ retail 
jeweler in Jamaica, N. Y., has not re- 
opened his store in that community, as 
reported in the January issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Maxwell R. Maybaum of Maybaum 
Bros., Inc., importers of pearls and dia- 
monds, 48 W. 48th St., sailed on Jan. 3 
on tht Manhattan for an extended visit 
to the pearl and diamond markets of 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Paris and London. 


Burglars broke a small window of the 
store of Alvin Brialoff, of 107714 Cas- 
tleton Ave., West Brighton, S. I., late 
the night of Jan. 3, and escaped with 
articles valued at $338, mostly watches 
and rings. 
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NEW YORK: 


Jewelry News of the Metropolitan District 


Henry Ottenberg has severed his con- 
nections with the firm of Strasser & Ot- 
tenberg, Inc., 74 W. 46th St., his interests 
having been purchased by Charles Gant- 
warg. The firm will continue without 
any change of name. 


The Horological Society of New York 
held a meeting Jan. 2 at the Turn Hall, 
85th St. and Lexington Ave. The mem- 
bership approved a proposed revised 
Code of Fair Competition for Watch- 
makers and the Repair Industry. 


The annual banquet and ball of the 
Metropolitan Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion will be held on Sunday evening, 
March 11, in the ball room of the Hotel 
Victoria, at 5ist St. and Seventh Ave. 
The committee anticipates a large gather- 
ing of jewelers from all five boroughs. 


Mayers, Osterwald & Muhlfeld, Inc., 
importers of pearls and precious stones, 
have leased new quarters in the British 
Empire building of Rockefeller Center. 
The concern moved from its old location 
at 527 Fifth Ave., to the new address on 
jan. 27. 


Mandell E. Lewis has returned from 
Washington, Pa., where he has been con- 
ducting a liquidation sale for H. N. Sea- 
man Co., in the George Washington 
Hotel building. This concern has been 
established for over 59 years. The sale is 
reported to have been very successful. 


February 2 has been selected as the 
date on which a few members of the trade 
will start for their annual fishing trip to 
the Everglades in Florida. Among those 
who will go again this year are M. D. 
Rothschild, Jacob Mehrlust, Sigmund 
Cohn and Otto Wormser. 


Jack Hoffman, formerly president of 
Hoffman Bros., Inc., will now call on his 
many friends in the Middle West and 
Pacific Coast representing the Ollendorff 
Watch Co., Inc., with a complete line of 
Ollendorf, Gotham, Elgin, Illinois and 
Waltham watches. 


Schwartz Bros., jewelers for 35 years 
at 1454 Broadway,: will remove on Feb. 
15 to new quarters in 580 Fifth Ave., at 
the corner of Forty-seventh St. The new 
Schwartz establishment will be a corner 
store with five side and two front win- 
dows. The interior will be decorated in a 
walnut woodwork scheme. 


Frank Jeanne, associated with Wm 
Hedges & Co., diamond importers, 20 W. 
47th St., for 56 years, has announced his 
retirement from the offices of president 
and director of the firm. The present 
officers are: Daniel Price, president; C. L. 
Bleecker, vice-president, and Wm. C. 
Gruner, secretary and treasurer. 

Bernard I. Packer, formerly wholesale 
distributor of watches and jewelry, at 
132 Nassau St., is now engaged in the 

(Turn to page 60) 
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CULTURED PEARL 
NECKLACES 


Pearl Watch Bracelets, Clasps & Earrings 


JACK J. FELSENFELD 


15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 








ROYAL, DIAL &@ ree co. 





DIALS sno ttocx 


HIGH GRADE EUROPEAN METHOD 
; 24 Hour Service 


ee Write for Price List 





Nassau St., New Y 








GENUINE 


OMEGA 
MATERIAL 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 
WALTHAM — ELGIN — GRUEN 
HAMILTON — ILLINOIS — BULOVA 
MATERIALS 


PROMPT MAIL SERVICE 


CONOVER & QUAYLE, INC. 
10 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 








CHINESE GEMS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


% ly, 


° 54 
\ <p 
Rosequartz Turquoise 
Amethyst Lapis 
Carnelian Crystals 





Stone Ornaments for Lamp Bases 
20 West 47th St., New York 








Everything in 
SWISS WATCHES 





NURSES’ BAGUETTE WATCHES 


DE FRECE WATCH CO.., Inc. 


48 West 48th St., New York 








KRONER, HYMAN & CO., Inc. 
JOBBING STONES 


COAT OF ARMS AND CRESTS 
ENGRAVING, ENCRUSTING 
LAPIDARY WORK 


80 Nassau St. New York City 











M. J. STERN & BRO. 


61 Beekman St., New York 


stands for SPECIALISTS in Making JEWELRY 
on ORDER, also REPAIRING in ALL its 
BRANCHES. Estab. 1910. 











HAIRSPRINGS 


AMERICAN & SWISS 
HAIRSPRINGS VIBRATED 
6” te 16 a FLEAT........ ee 
6” to 18 s. BREGUET. . .$1.25 


SWISS HAIRSPRING SERVICE, Inc. 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 











WHERE TO BUY. 








ORIENTA CULTURED PEARLS 


Fully Guaranteed 





Section of Cultured Pearl 


Send for illustrated booklet describing process 
Guttured Pearl Industry. Necklace Memo on reucre 


Leyalbvistioel 


65 Nassau St. New York 


EXPERT REPAIRS 


SILVERWARE 
Greatest Care Given to Heirlooms 
No job too small or too much trouble 


217 E. 38th St. 
CURRIER & ROBY 7"V5.°V2.2 


Send us your OLD GOLD, SILVER, 
PLATINUM, GOLD - FILLED 
CASES, OPTICAL SCRAP, ETC. 

Prompt and accurate 


returns Guaranteed 
Generations of Service 
N. L. SHTEINSHLEIFER, 

Smelter & Refiner 
78 Bowery, New York City 


























KENNGOTT BROTHERS 
80 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
JEWELRY REPAIRING and 

SPECIAL ORDER WORK 


Real and Imitation Shell Combs— 
Baby Shoes Metalized— 
Genuine VARNISTARS and VARNICROSSES— 


Prompt Mail Service 




















The Gift To Her Fiancé 
THE STAR SAPPHIRE RING 





Gems of Fascination 


LOUIS N. MARX 
551 Fifth Ave. New York 


Tel. MUrray Hill 2-8838 





Diamonds, Pearls, Precious, 
Synthetic & Imitation Stones 
S. NATHAN & CO., Ine. 


71-73 Nassau Street, New York 


Orders for Jobbing Stones and Lapidary 
Work Carefully and Promptly Filled 


2eF DIALS 


: SEE mes || 2) RADIUM and PLAIN FIGURES 








OLD Dials Refinished Like New 
Orders filled same day 


U. S. WATCH DIAL CORP. 
66 Nassau St. New York 








New York Notes 
(From page 59) 


general practice of law. He has opened 
offices at 245 Broadway. Originally as- 
sociated with a local law firm, Mr. Packer 
continued his studies for the L.L.M. 
Degree and was recently admitted to the 
New York bar. 


Thomas Hakinian and M. Cook, oper- 
ating as the Meritful Jewelry Co., 105 
Fulton St., were held up and robbed by 
three men, two of them armed, at 10 
a.m., Jan. 10. The loss is estimated at 
about $4000 in unset stones and rings. 
The thugs bound and gagged both vic- 
tims. Radio patrol cars and detectives 
of the Oak Street stations arrived too 
late to capture the gunmen. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 24 
Karat Club of New York City was held 
in the Club rooms at 608 Fifth Ave., on 
Jan. 17, President Jacob Mehrlust presid- 
ing. Six new members were elected, as 
follows: Reginald Reichman, Edward 
Sumnick, De Witt C. Brokaw, A. B. Tut- 
hill, William C. Gruner and Stephen J. 
Marx. The report of.the beefsteak dinner 
committee disclosed that 112 members had 
signified their intention to be on hand. 


Preparations are now complete for the 
17th annual banquet and ball of the 
Bronx Retail Jewelers Association to be 
held Sunday evening, Feb. 11 at the Hotel 
Taft. Many prominent persons are ex- 
pected to attend. All requests for tickets 
should be addressed to the members of 
the committee on arrangements, which in- 
cludes J. Menczer, chairman, 484 E. Tre- 
mont Ave.; J. L. Schwarz, vice-chair- 
man; I. Hirschhorn, treasurer, and Mur- 
ray Max, secretary. 


According to an analysis of the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures of 1931, made by 
the Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, makers of jewelry in the five bor- 
oughs produced goods of an aggregate 
value of $22,375,451, or 30 per cent of the 
total jewelry production for the country 
during the same year, which amounted 
to $74,670,997. Jewelry manufacturers are 
listed as one of 40 industries, all of 
which produce more than 25 per cent of 
their total U. S. manufactures within the 
confines of New York City. 


The tenth annual winter frolic of the 
Maiden Lane Outing Club has been an- 
nounced by Al Betz, president, as sched- 
uled for Feb. 21. It will be held at the 
Grand Street Boys’ Club House, 106 W. 
55th St. The evening’s program will 
include a beefsteak dinner, starting at 
6.30 p.m., followed by several acts of en- 
tertainment. Member’s tickets are $3, 
guests, $4. Tickets may be obtained from 
the following members of the Committee: 
Al Betz, 9 Maiden Lane; Norman UIl- 
rich, 9 Maiden Lane; Howard Hether- 
ington, 239 W. 39th St.; John Wirth, 15 
Maiden Lane, Sam Cohen, 102 Canal St., 
and J. L. Grant, 307 Fifth Ave. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Jewelry Trade Club, Inc., on Jan. 
23, in the rooms of the club at 1 W. 47th 
St., Edward L. Stern of Edward L. Stern 
& Bros., 36 W. 47th St., was elected presi- 
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dent of the organization, to succeed Mil- 
ton Heller, resigned. Mr. Heller had ex- 
pressed the feeling that he could not give 
the club the time and attention necessary 
for one in the position of president and 
for this reason tendered his resignation. 
To give opportunity to the traveling rep- 
resentatives of the trade to avail them- 
selves of the facilities of the club, the di- 
rectors voted to establish a new associ- 
ate membership with dues of $20 a year. 
This type of membership is offered only to 
sales representatives. 


Adolph Silbermann, for 30 years a re- 
tail jeweler in Harlem, died Saturday, 
Jan. 27, at the age of 74 years. He was 
president of A. Silbermann & Sons, Inc., 
located at 2116 Third Ave. The funeral 
was held Jan. 28 from the Park West 
Memorial Chapel, with burial in Mount 
Hebron Cemetery. Mr. Silbermann was 
born in Austria and spent his entire life 
in the jewelry trade. He came to this 
country in 1900, soon after establishing 
his retail business. He was for years a 
member of the Metropolitan Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association of New York. He is sur- 
vived by four daughters and three sons, 
who were associated with him in the 
business, Samuel, Manuel and Jacob Sil- 
bermann. 


Evening classes for the study of gems 
and precious stones will start in the 
University Extension Courses of Colum- 
bia University on Feb. 12. Classes will 
be held from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. on Mon- 
days in Room 104, Schermerhorn Exten- 
sion. One course will consist of a series 
of lectures and demonstrations on the 
more important gem stones, emphasis be- 
ing placed upon origin, classification, 
utilization and identification. The course 
is designed primarily for those engaged 
in the jewelry trade. This course is 
under the instruction of Prof. Kerr. Be- 
ginning Feb. 13, a course on gems and 
precious stones will be given by Dr. 
Krieger. This course will be given on 
Tuesday evenings from 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 
in Room 504, Schermerhorn Extension. 
It includes laboratory exercises in iden- 
tification together with a study of the 
physical characteristics of the principal 
gems. Students desiring to take these 
courses are required to enroll at the office 
of the Registrar, Room 315, University 
Hall. Registration begins on Feb. 1. In 
addition to the tuition fee of this course, 
there will be a University fee of $7 for 
the Spring session or any part thereof. 


Retail jewelers of the Metropolitan area 
expressed much satisfaction over the re- 
tail jewelers’ code at the meeting of the 
Executive Board of Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciations of New York City, held Jan. 5, 
at the Hotel Astor. It was the consensus 
of those present that the national code 
committee had performed its task with 
great efficiency and that their work was 
the product of strict impartiality and care- 
ful consideration. Some jewelers ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that “the 
new deal is really here.” Recommenda- 
tions relating to the personnel of the 
local committees and the manner of col- 
lecting assessments were formulated by 
the board and forwarded to William D. 

(Turn to page 61) 
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McNeil, chairman of the National Retail 
Jewelry Trade Council. 


Following submission of a tentative 
code to the Recovery Act administration, 
a letter was received by A. H. Lieber- 
man, president of the Greater New York 
Engravers & Chasers Association from 
the office of R. B. Paddock, deputy admin- 
jstrator, suggesting that the New York 
contingent combine with similar organi- 
zations in other parts of the country to 
form a national association of engravers. 
Mr. Lieberman has announced that cor- 
respondence from other engravers’ groups 
will be welcome as a means to cement the 
various local organizations into one large 
body for the promulgation of a code 
covering the jewelry engraving industry 
throughout the nation. Letters should be 
addressed to him at the New York asso- 
ciation headquarters, 64 W. Forty-eighth 
St. New York. 


Alexander Gold, a member of the firm 
of Sitzman, Gold & Posner, silverware 
and general jewelry jobbers and distrib- 
utor of Waltham watches, 105 Canal St., 
has severed his connections with that 
concern, effective as of Jan. 9. Mr. Gold 
will in the near future announce to the 
trade the nature of his future activities. 

The Brooklyn Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion held its regular monthly meeting at 
the Johnston Building, 8 Nevins St., 
Brooklyn, on Jan. 11. There was dis- 
cussion of the method and procedure to 
be followed in the setting up of local 
committees under the provisions of the 
Retail Jewelers’ code. The subject of 
assessments was also gone into and the 
problem of financing local reforms dis- 
cussed. A letter was sent to the National 
Code Authority covering some of these 
points. 





Annual Beefsteak Dinner of Jewelers 
24-Karat Club of New York 


The annual beefsteak dinner of the 
Jewelers 24-Karat Club of New York, 
which was held on the evening of Jan. 
24 at the Hotel Warwick, 54th St. near 
Sixth Ave., New York, broke all attend- 
ance records. The fact that the mid- 
winter banquet was not held this year may 
have accounted to some extent for the in- 
creased number of those who attended. A 
total of 117 were on hand to renew old 
acquaintances and form new friendships. 

From the time of the first arrivals un- 
til the program of entertainment had been 
concluded, every one enjoyed the evening 
to its fullest extent. Prior to the opening 
of the dining room, a buffet lunch was 
served in a room adjoining the banquet 
hall arrd during that time a social hour 
was enjoyed. 

With the opening of the dining room, a 
call to the feast was sounded and the 
jewelers found places at the tables, a spe- 
cial one being reserved for the officers 
and ex-presidents at the head of the room. 
Paper aprons were supplied and when 
the orchestra swung into action the feast 
started. 
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Just before the serving of the coffee, 
President Jacob Mehrlust made a short 
address in which he welcomed the mem- 
bers of the club, expressed his delight at 
the large attendance, and announced that 
he would introduce the newly elected 
members to the club. He thereupon read 
a list of the names of those who had re- 
cently been taken into the organization, 
and they were requested to stand as their 
names were called. The members ad- 
admitted at the January meeting were: 
Reginald Reichman, Edward Sumnick, Ar- 
thur Tuttle, DeWitt C. Brokaw, William 
C. Gruner and S. J. Marx. 

Following the dinner, a program of 
entertainment occupied the attention of 
the jewelers. The dancing and singing 
girls were introduced as “specially se- 
lected gems” and their performance, to- 
gether with that of other artists, was re- 
ceived with much applause. The evening 
came to a close shortly after 10 o’clock. 

Charles Sommer was chairman of the 
Beefsteak Committee and he was assisted 
by Charles Conant, Albert Krolik, Bert 
Young and Frank Demarest. 





Isadore Tannenbaum 


Isadore Tannenbaum, president of the 
Tannenbaum Watch Co., Inc., 10 W. 47th 
St., New York, died Jan. 9 at his home 
at 2160 79th St., Brooklyn, after an ill- 
ness of several days. A heart attack 
was the cause of his death. He was 48 
years old. Funeral was held Jan. 10 
from the home, with burial in Washing- 
ton Cemetery. 

Mr. Tannenbaum was known through- 
out the country as a watch importer, 
although in May of last year he entered 
the business of distributing American 
watches. Born in Austria of a family for 
generations engaged in watchmaking, he 
came to the United States at the age of 
16 years. After brief employment in 
the trade, he started in a partnership in 
the watch business but soon after estab- 
lished his own firm. He was a member 
of the American Watch Assemblers As- 
sociation, of Elks Lodge No. 22, and he 
belonged to a number of charitable or- 
ganizations. 

Surviving are his widow, Fannie Tan- 
nenbaum, and two daughters. 





Price of Silver Bars 


On Jan. 11 the official price for newly- 
mined silver in the United States was an- 
nounced by Handy & Harman, silver re- 
finers, as 641% cents per ounce, carrying 
out President Roosevelt’s silver-purchase 
plan reported in detail in the January 
issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. The 
purchase plan offers to domestic silver 
miners 6434 cents per troy ounce. The 
difference between the price at which 
newly-mined domestic silver is offered for 
sale by the refiners and the government 
quotation is accounted for by the cost in- 
curred by the seller in disposing of the 


silver. 
U.S. 
Government New 
London Assay Sell- York Domestic 


Newly- 
Mined 


Date Official ing Price Official Silver 
Jan. 4 19% 46% 43% aye 
Jan. 11 19%6 46% 44 64 
Jan. 18 19%6 46% 44 64 
Jan. 25 19% 45% 43 64 
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WHERE TO BUY 





WATCH STRAPS 


We are now supplying quality leather watch 
straps at low prices to the largest jobbers, 
distributors and watch manufacturers. 
Order from us now and profit by our experi- 
ence. Retailers order thru jobbers. 


WESTERMAN MFG. CO. 
136-140 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 








SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES 


MATHEY-TIssoT LEMANIA 

WATCHES CLOCKS 
NORMAN M. MORRIS 

542 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








J J 
Swiss Traveling Clocks 

A Distinctive Quality Line. Small size—3 inch— 
8 Days with Double Mainspring. Assorted fine 
leather cases in various colors. Their display as- 
sures sales. 

CORNIOLEY & CO., INC. 

United States Distributors 

48 West 48th St. New York BRyant 9-5785 








USE 
DIAMOND 


SCHICKSNAPS 


IN GOLD OR PLATINUM 
FOR YOUR 


EASTER PEARLS 


HARRY C. SCHICK, INC. 
NEWARK, N. J. 











REPAIRING 


JEWELRY — SILVERWARE 


SOLKY BROS.., Inc. 


142 Fulton St., New York 








RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 


Will sell secret process which at no cost hardens 
pure platinum to 10% hardness, leaving the metal 
absolutely pure, white and malleable without anneal- 
ing. Cuttings remelted retain original hardness, 
ingredients enter pores of metal, evaporate when 
melting, leaving no traces. 

5% iridio platinum can be raised to 10-15% at 
no cost. Have samples ready to prove facts. 

Established 1874 


VICTOR NIVOIS, 37 Maiden Lane, New York 








HAIRSPRINGS VIBRATED 


~ By Experienced Swiss Woman—While You Walt 
AMERICAN AND SWISS MATERIAL 
Complicated and Fine Watch Repairs 


ROLAND GLOOR CO. 
10 West 47th St., Room 1206, New York, N. Y. 
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PROVIDENCE: 


Happenings in the New England Territory 





| WHERE TO BUY 


MARSH BUCKLES 
Tie Clips and Sets 


By The Makers of 
Tongue Tyed Bracelets 
Genser Mfg. Co., Inc., has made exten- 


CA. MARSH — sive alterations at its plant, 113 Point St. 






a loss of $7500 to three concerns con- 
nected with the jewelry industry. These 





CopyRignTeD ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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K STREET - BOSTON, MA 








NON-TARNISHING FLANNEL 


ROLLS and BAGS 


FOR SILVERWARE 
Bridgeport Bag & Jewelry Case Co. 





25 Wells St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








EUREKA MFG. CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
Walkers of 
SILVERWARE BAGS AND ROLLS 


approved and used by 
Leading Manutacturers and Retailers 


Samples on Request 


a | Rae COMPANY 
* 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 








BENNETT 
FOR 


EARWIRES 


Largest Selection 
in the Trade 


T. S. BENNETT FINDINGS CO., INC. 
161 Dorrance St. Providence, R. I. 


WHERE TO BUY 


WatcuH ATTACHMENTS 




















Ask Your Wholesaler for 


KESTENMADE 
WATCH STRAPS 


All styles and materials 


KESTENMAN BROS. MFG. CO. 


Providence, R. I. 














Krasner & Co. have removed from 101 
Sabin St. to larger quarters at 107 Stew- 
art St. 

Alexander Burton, 73, for many years 
with the Marathon Co., of Attleboro, 
died at his home in North Attleboro, Jan. 
a. 

News was received here early in the 
month of the death of Frank B. Reynolds 
at Miami, Fla. He was 75 years old 
and was, for many years, a manufactur- 
ing jeweler in this city. 

Albert T. Lenzen, who had been a 
patient in the Sturdy Memorial Hospital, 
Attleboro, since Thanksgiving Day, for 
observation, returned to his home in New- 
port Ave., Attleboro, a few days before 
Christmas. 

Albert H. Martin, foreman for Clark & 
Coombs, for 35 years, died at his home 
in Central Falls, on Jan. 11, following a 
brief illness. He was a native of Canada 
and is survived by his widow, a son, two 
brothers and two sisters. 

The Metal Finding Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held its January meeting on the 
third inst. at Narragansett Hotel with 
President Frederick A. Ballou, Jr., pre- 
siding. Following luncheon, routine busi- 
ness was transacted and a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the new code of the low and 
medium priced jewelry manufacturing in- 
dustry occupied most of the afternoon. 


Sigmund L. Lederer, one of the oldest 
surviving manufacturing jewelers of this 
city, a member of the Providence Stock 
Co., and the S. & B. Lederer Co., was 
the recipient on Jan. 9, at the meeting of 
Redwood Lodge of Masons, of a Grand 
Lodge veteran’s medal, having been a 
member of the fraternity for more than 
50 years. 

William G. Thurber, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Tilden-Thurber Corp. of this 
city, has been appointed one of the five 
members of the National Retail Jewel- 
ry Trade Council to administer the NRA 
code for the retail jewelry industry. The 
appointment has been approved by Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, administrator of the 
NRA. 


Friends and associates of Saly D. 
Binge, at one time a jewelry and silver- 
ware manufacturer in this city prior to 
his removal to New York about 15 years 
ago, received word about the middle of 
the month of his death in New York. He 
was for several years a travelling repre- 
sentative of the S. & B. Lederer Co. and 
the Manchester Silver Co., before estab- 
lishing the Sterling Silver Mfg. Co. 

A spectacular blaze, with the ther- 
mometer 10 deg. below zero, which 
destroyed the interior of the three-story 
wooden building, 111-117 Friendship St., 
early in the morning of Dec. 30, caused 
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were: T. F. McDermott & Co., manufac. 
turing jewelers, James J. Farrell, enamel. 
ler and Frank H. Fairbrother, electro. 
plater. 


Modern jewelry is returning to the 
functional uses of earlier days, Notably 
Roman times, members of the Providence 
Handicraft Club were told a few days 
ago at its meeting by A. S. Rollings, head 
of the department of jewelry and silver- 
smithing of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, who spoke on “Modern Trends 
in Jewelry.” The speaker traced briefly 
the development of jewelry from the 
days when shells and pebbles were used 
to satisfy woman and man’s vanity, 
through Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
periods, and through the Middle Ages to 
modern times. In describing the jewelry 
of the Renaissance, he urged his audience 
to visit the collection of jewelry of that 
period now on exhibition at the museum 
of the Rhode Island School of Design. 


James V. Toner, C. P. A., a member of 
the manufacturing jewelry concern of 
Saart Bros., Attleboro; president of the 
New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association and profes- 
sor of accounting at Boston University, 
Boston, addressed a meeting of the Proy- 
idence Chapter of the National Cost Ac- 
countants at the Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel recently. The meeting, which was 
proceeded by a dinner, was attended by 
over a hundred members and guests from 
the membership of the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and _ Silver- 
smiths’ Association. The subject of his 
address was “Budgeting Production and 
the Probable Effect of the NRA on our 
Manufacturing Costs.” Mr. Toner spoke 
at considerable’ length and in detail on 
budgeting production as it applies to the 
manufacturing jewelry industry. 


The annual report of Chief Factory 
Inspector J. Ellery Hudson as to employ- 
ment in the State during 1933, presented 
to the General Assembly on Jan. 1), 
and the monthly payroll report for 
December of the Brown University 
Bureau of Business Research, form an in- 
teresting and comprehensive index to the 
local industrial trend. A 15.9 per cent 
increase in employment of all kinds in 
1933 over 1932 is cited in Mr. Hudson's 
report. “In the jewelry and silver manu- 
facturing industry,” says the report, “there 
was a 35.83 per cent gain from April to 
October, although the total for the latter 
month still was 34.64 per cent under the 
peak level of October, 1929. Child labor 
in Rhode Island has virtually disap- 
peared,” continues the report, “with only 
95 boys and girls under 16 years of age at 
work last October, whereas there were 
more more than 2500 in October, 1928, 
and more than 8000 in October, 1918.” 
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HYMAN N. CAPLAN 
ESTABLISHED 1916 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK & REPAIRING 
FRATERNAL JEWELS 

OFFICIAL BADGES 


740 Sansom St. Philadelphia 








BOWMAN 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Courses for Success for 


Watchmakers 
Engravers, Jewelers 


Write for yy fo “Your Future and Our School.”’ 
JOHN J. BOWMAN, Director, 
Bowman Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 
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BYARD fF. BROGAN 
Manulacturer of Distinctive Diamond 
Mountings and Wedding Rings 


805 Sansom Street Philadelphia 








We are Authorized 
Distributors for 


TELECHRON & REVERE 
Electric Clocks 
INGERSOLL WATCHES 
(Mickey Mouse) 
WESTCLOX PRODUCTS 


JOS. B. BECHTEL & CO., INC. 


729 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


We fill orders for these items in the 
rotation as received 








_— College of Horology 


SCHOOL FOR WATCHMAKERS 

JEWELERS AND ENGRAVERS 

Broad and Somerset Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THIMBLES — TIE CLIPS 
IDENTIFICATION WRISTLETS 








Simons Bres. Company 
269 So. 9th St. Philadelphia 





ALFRED HUMBERT & SON 
DIAMONDS 
WEDDING RINGS 


Manufacturers of the Best tn Wedding 
Rings for Nearly a Century 


117 So. 10th St. Philadelphia 
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_ PHILADELPHIA 


Sympathy is being extended to Rudolph 
Waters, 1509 Columbia Ave., because of 
the recent death of his wife. 

L. L. Dudevoir of Byard F. Brogan, 
805 Sansom St., 
annual spring trip to New England. 

Simons Bros. Co., 269 S. Ninth St., re- 
port a marked increase in the demand for 
thimbles during the past few months. 

D. W. 
117 S. Tenth St., 
nual spring trip through the South. 


Sol Sickles of M. Sickles & Sons sailed, 


will leave Feb. 1, on his | 


Douglass, of Fulmer & Gibbons, | 
left Jan. 22 on his an- | 


Jan. 13, on the Rotterdam on a West | 
Indies cruise. He was accompanied by | 
Mrs. Sickles. 


David Cohen, 
ago after 33 years as messenger between 
Atlantic City and Philadelphia, has re- 
sumed his work in that capacity. 


W. H. Wallace, Conshohocken, met with 
an accident Jan. 
in his automobile from Philadelphia. 
sustained lacerations of the head and a 
fractured collar bone. 


William Thalman, for the past 10 years 
with Louis Sickles, is now in charge of 
the watch department of M. 
Sons. Mr. Thalman for many years was 
connected with the firm of Cross & Be- 
guelin and is well known in the trade. 


Thomas A. Fernley, Jr., 
treasurer of the Association of Wholesale 


who retired 21 months | 


12 while driving home | 
He | 


Sickles & | 


secretary- | 


Jewelers of Philadelphia, was married to | 
Ruth Fielder Allen, daughter of Mr. and | 


Mrs. Edward Warren Allen of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Saturday evening, Jan. 20, in 


the First Presbyterian Church of Brook- | 


lyn. A reception followed in the Hotel 
Bossert. 


A stubborn fire, which wrecked one 
store and damaged three others, held up 
trolley trafic nearly an hour, Jan. 7, at 
Fifth St. and Olney Ave. The fire started 


in the basement of a candy store at the | 


southeast corner of the intersection. 


Smoke | 


and water damaged the interior and stock | 


in the McCann & Co., 
N. Fifth St. 


jewelry store, 5557 


With employment steadily increasing 
and with higher wages improving the 
spending power of the great masses of 
workers, Philadelphia started the year of 


1934 with greater optimism and with a | 


greater likelihood of 
down the line than has been evidenced 
for a number of years. Manufacturers 


and wholesalers report collections as hav- | 


ing materially improved and all antici- 
pate an increase in business. 


Robert H. Brown, 22 High St., 
boro, died Friday, 
illness. Prior to establishing a jewelry 
business in Glassboro he was in the em- 


improvement all | 


Glass- | 
Jan. 5, after a short | 


ploy of Elmer E. Long in Glen Lake for | 


15 years. Mr. Brown served in the World 
War and was well known to the Phil- 
adelphia trade. Military services were 
held Monday, Jan. 8, with interment in 


the Woodbury Colored Baptist Cemetery. | 


He is survived by his widow. 
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MOUNTINGS 
OF RECOGNIZED MERIT 


FULMER & GIBBONS, INC. 
117 So. 10TH St. PHILapeELpHia 














Z'IRNKILTON 


CREATORS OF ARTISTIC 
HAND-MADE 
IRIDIUM PLATINUM MOUNTINGS 


F.X. ZIRNKILTON #itacecea 


PHILADELPHIA 














ALLOYS 
GOLD SOLDERS 
PLATINUM SOLDERS 


Refining of 
Precious Metals 


CLINTON REFINING CO., INC. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
91-3 E. Kinney Street Market 25116 











COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


MOUNTINGS 


IN GOLD AND PLATINUM 
TO FILL deren temerimapiricis 


Importer of 
DIAMONDS, 
PRECIOUS 

AND 
IMITATION 
STONES 


735 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


























OLD GOLD, SILVER, 
PLATINUM BOUGHT 


FILINGS—SWEEPS— 
GOLD FILLED SCRAP 


Jewelers’ Shipments from all parts of the 
U. S. prove our checks satisfy 


Your lot is accurately valued, reported 
same day as received and held intact 
awaiting your OK. 


EMPIRE SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
Metallurgical Chemists 
713 Sansom Street, Phila., Pa. 











WHERE TO BUY : 











MarcasiteMonograms 
> Sterling silver — set F see 
eye finest quality’ French 
 easites—hbeautifully designed 
r2 —rhodium finished. 
Send for ltllustrated Folder 


Central Monogram Works 


7 W. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 














A. C. BECKEN Co. 


Wholesale Jewelers 
P.O. Box 1 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 














Srcomparable 


OUR WORK COSTS NO MORE THAN 
ORDINARY WORK 
BECKER-HECKMAN CO. 
29 E. Madison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











DIALS REFINISHED 


High Quality 
Every Dial Guaranteed for One Year 


Send dials to our nearest office 
PACIFIC RALIUM APPLICATION 
co., LTD. 

330 Allen Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex. Chicago, II. 





828 Seaboard 
Seattle, Wash. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Low Prices Quick Service 


503 Heyworth Bidg. 
Bidg. 524 Metropolitan Bidg. 





BEFORE YOU PURCHASE 
YOUR NEXT 
FIRE INSURANCE POLICY— 


Send for complete information 
on fire and windstorm insurance 
in the Jeweler's Own Company— 


NATIONAL JEWELERS MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Neenah, Wisconsin 








J. A. Conn Co. 
NATIONALLY KNOWN 
AUCTIONEERS 
Write—Wire—Phone. We will call on you 


at our expense. Phone: Westlake 274 J1. 
P. O. Box 263, Cleveland, Ohio. 








The Chicago Office 
of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
and 
THE OptTicaL JOURNAL 
has been removed 
from 
367 West Adams St. 
to the 11th floor of the 
HEYWORTH BLDG. 
29 East Madison St. 
corner of 
Madison St. and Wabash Ave. 


Temporarily the *phone number will be 
DEARborn 6601 

















CHICAGO 


Jewelry News Flashes from the Great Central West 


O. A. Stark, of the Star Watch Case 
Co., Ludington, Mich., spent several days 
at the Chicago office and calling on 
members of the trade here last month. 


Ralph Biber, Switzerland, well known 
in the watch trade here, spent most of 
January in Chicago on business and 
pleasure. 


George Boergerhoff, manufacturers 
representative, has moved his offices from 
10 South Wabash Ave., to room 700 Hey- 
worth building. 


Ed. Craft, of The Craft Co., Indianapo- 
lis, spent several days in Chicago last 
month calling on the trade and visiting 
his many friends in the city. 


The Chicago office of THE JEWEL- 
ERS CIRCULAR has been moved 
from 367 W. Adams St., to the elev- 
enth floor of the Heyworth Building, 
29 E. Madison St., corner of Madison 
St. and Wabash Ave. The temporary 
telephone number is Dearborn 6601. 


Frank E. Budlong of Wm. C. Greene 
Co., Providence, R. I., visited their Chi- 
cago office last month and his many 
friends here after a business trip to Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis. _ 

Ed Imhoff, representing Ripley & 
Gowen; George Simmons, the S. O. Big- 
ney Co., and George Flemming, the Bojar 
Co., are now on a five weeks’ trip to the 
southern and northwest territory. 


F. H. Noble & Co. announce the addi- 
tion of another representative to their 
sales force in the person of J. A. Nolan. 
Mr. Nolan has been associated with the 
Newall Mfg. Co. for a number of years. 


Leon Mindell, diamond broker, who has 
been located in Room 1102 of the Hey- 
worth Building, has recently moved to 
more convenient quarters in Suite 1000 
on the tenth floor of the same building. 


Hyman Wein, who formerly repre- 
sented a New York watch house in this 
city, is now in business here for himself 
operating the Clinton Watch Co., at 27 
E. Monroe St. 


Harold Becktel of Excel Mfg. Co., 
Providence, spent the first part of Janu- 
ary in Chicago visiting their local rep- 
resentative, Frank Newburger, and pro- 
moting the interests of the company. 

J. B. Lipsker of Goldsmith Bros. 
Smelting & Refining Co., recently made 
an extensive business trip for the com- 
pany to the principal cities of the Mid- 
dle West. 

George Cureton, of The Newall Mfg. 
Co., has returned to Chicago after a rec- 
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reation boat trip from New York to Los 
Angeles, and a business trip to the cities 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Fred Whitney, Chicago representative 
of the Hadley Co., was called to Proyj. 
dence early in January on account of the 
death of Ralph Bradley, business man- 
ager for the company. 


Raymond Frommeyer of Kline Bros, & 
Co., Cincinnati, visited Chicago early in 
January and looked over the new lines of 
merchandise being shown by manufactur- 
ers’ representatives here. 


George Weller, of the Mason Box Co.,, 
Attleboro Falls, Mass., spent several days 
in Chicago recently with the local repre- 
sentatives, Frank Moran and Fred Heller, 
and in calling on the trade here. 


O. A. Starke, of the Star Watch Case 
Co., Ludington, Mich., spent several days 
in Chicago recently and went from here 
to New York, accompanied by their Chi- 
cago manager, A. W. Levy. 


L. Katlinski, age 73, died suddenly on 
Jan. 2 at his home, 1400 E. 68th St. Mr. 
Katlinski has been in the wholesale 
jewelry business in Chicago for many 
years and for the past several years op- 
erated as a trunk jobber. 


B. C. Allen, of Benj. Allen & Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Allen, spent a week 
in New York recently, where they went 
to meet their daughter, Marjorie, who 
was returning from a sojourn of several 
months in Europe. 


Two bandits raided the jewelry store 
of Frank A. Andrius, 3146 S. Halsted 
St., early in January and escaped with a 
small amount of jewelry. Mr. Andrius 
fired several shots at them as they fled 
but failed to halt them. 


The many friends of Herman Krae- 
mer, who has been associated with the 
wholesale trade here for many years, 
were grieved to learn that his mother, 
Mrs. Hannah Kraemer, died on Dec. 27, 
after an illness of several months. Mrs. 
Kraemer is also survived by two other 
sons and three daughters. 


Frederick Gottlieb, of Frederick M. 
Gottlieb & Co., diamond importers, left 
Chicago on Jan. 18 for New York from 
whence he sailed for Europe on Jan. 20. 
Mr. Gottlieb expects to be away five 
or six weeks and in addition to visiting 
the diamond markets will spend some 
time with his parents and family who 
now live in Amsterdam. 


George Spies, of Spies Bros., left Chi- 
cago on Jan. 15 to attend a meeting of 
school jewelry manufacturers in New 
York on Jan. 17 and on the 19th sailed 
from there for South America. He ex- 
pected to spend some time in Colombia 
and Guatemala, returning to Chicago by 

(Turn to page 65) 
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Chicago 
(From page 64) 


way of Los Angeles the latter part of 
February. 


Members of the jewelry trade of Chi- 
cago learned with regret last month that 
Charles J. Mueller had resigned as As- 
sistant States Attorney. Mr. Mueller has 
served continuously for over nine years 
under three States Attorneys and during 
that time has had charge of prosecution 
of those accused of offenses against the 
jewelry industry, and is as well known in 
the trade as any member of it. 


Herman M. Hyman, aged 85, died at 
his home in St. Louis on Jan. 6. As a 
young man Mr. Hyman became associ- 
ated with the jewelry business in St. 
Louis and for more than 30 years prior 
to a year ago, when he returned to 
St. Louis, he was in business in Chicago. 
Associated with him as H. Hyman was 
his son, Louis, who died suddenly about 
four years ago. Mrs. Hymdn survives. 


In the first list of companies having 
signed contracts for space at the Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in Chicago 
on the site of the Century of Progress 
appear the names of the following of in- 
terest to the jewelry trade: Diamond 
Exhibit Corporation, Elgin National 
Watch Co., Lebolt & Co., F. H. Noble & 
Co., Western Clock Co., The Wahl Co., 





| Where to Buy 
DOMESTIC 


China and Glass 





LENOX CHINA 
SERVICE PLATES 
DINNERWARE 
t NOVELTIES 
Made in America 
Trenton, N. J. 


b 


LENOY 
LENOX, INC. 

















Where to Buy 
IMPORTED 
China and Glass 


Nee 











THEODORE HAVILAND 


: FINE FRENCH CHINA 
BOOTHS, LTD. 

JOHN MADDOCK & SONS 
English Earthenware 
PEARLCRAFT POTTERY 

: Allin New York Stock 
THEODORE HAVILAND & Co., Ine. 








26 W. 23rd St. New York 








SHORT LINES—SERVICE PLATES 
Dinnerware from the 
Heinrich & Co. and 
Winterling Factories 
FROM NEW YORK STOCK 


Heinrich and Winterling, Inc. 
49 W. 23rd St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Baker & Co., Thos. J. Dee & Co. 
these were exhibitors last year. 


All of 


Four hours after the store of Edwin 
F. Sutter, 1853 W. Madison St., was 
robbed of about $1800 worth of merchan- 
dise by three negro band ts the police 
had caught the bandits and recovered 
the jewelry. From the very good descrip- 
tion those of the store were able to give 


police recognized one of the bandits, who | 


confessed and took them to his apartment 
where the goods were hidden and where 
the other two men were taking a nap. 


During the last days of December a 
new “racket” was tried on jewelers but 
was blocked by the Chicago Jewelers’ As- 
sociation before any serious results. Two 
members of the association were called 
at their homes about midnight and told 
the call was from A. D. T. headquarters, 
requesting them to come to their piace of 
business at once as burglars had entered 
or were trying to enter. Both men called 
the electric protection company 
learned the calls were fictitious. President 
Lou Buss, of the association, immediately 
warned all members to check back in 
case they received such a call. 


This month will see a new wholesale 
jewelry house opened in Chicago. Last 
month Drach & Weinfeld Co. was incor- 
porated by Gus A. Weinfeld, Bernard J. 
Drach and David Helfer, for the conduct 
of a general wholesale business in jewel- 
ry, novelties, diamonds and diamond 
jewelry. The business will be conducted 
in Room 1105 of the Heyworth Building. 
All of the men are well known to the 
trade of this territory and have been as- 
sociated with the business for many years 
as representatives of wholesale houses 
and for more than 15 years were mem- 
bers of the firm of Block-Weinfeld Co. 


An explosion of gas in a jewelry shop 
on the ninth floor of 32 N. State St., 
threatened the lives of hundreds of pedes- 
trians at noontime on Monday, Jan. 22. 
As a result of the intensity of the explo- 
sion, most of the large glass window was 
thrown into the street. Two persons were 
injured. Angelo De Soto, a diamond set- 
ter for Rocco & Rizzo, who operate the 
shop, was seriously burned and cut. De 
Soto stated that he was engaged in set- 
ting stones in a ring and when he turned 
on the gas it failed to light. When he 
turned it on a second time the gas meter 
in the room exploded. 


Edward J. Staehli, aged 72, died on 
Jan. 7 at his home 428 S. Fifth Ave., 
La Grange, Ill., after a brief illness. Mr. 
Staehli came to Chicago from Switzer- 
land in 1880 and has been associated 
with the watch interests here since then, 
with the exception of two years spent 
in his native country. He was with dif- 
ferent concerns here including the How- 
ard Clock Co. until about 30 years ago 
when he started in business for him- 
self as a watchmaker. He has had an 
office in the Heyworth building since 
it was erected. Mr. Staehli is survived 
by his widow, Rosa and two daughters, 
Olga and Frieda. 


Albert K. Dayton, aged 43, died sud- 
denly at his home in Elmhurst on Sun- 
(Turn to page 79) 
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Where to Buy 
IMPORTED 
China and Glass 


ROYAL BEYREUTH CHINA 
MYOTT SON & CO. 
L. BERNARDAUD & CO. 


Orders filled immediately from 
New York stock 


JUSTIN THARAUD, INC. 
129-131 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Wedgwood Ware 


Bone China Dinnerware, Queensware 
Jasper and Black Basalt 
Trade-Mark WEDGWOOD 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Inc. 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


























DRESDNER ART DECORATIONS 


DINNER WARE 





SCHUMANN CHINA CORP. 


14 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 
ROYAL DOULTON 


English Bone China and Earthenware 


THOS. WEBB & SONS 
Hand made English Crystal 


IRISH BELLEEK 


The original production 


WM. 8S. PITCAIRN CORPORATION 
104 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


FINE & CHINA 
Reverend, 


Famous the World Over 


Available from New York Stocks 


ROSENTHAL CHINA CORP., 149 Sth Ave., New York 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
ESPECIALLY FOR JEWELERS 


In stock for immediate delivery. Great 
variety of patterns and designs. 


Wire your urgent orders. 


PAULA. STRAUB & CO., Importers 
105-107 Fifth Ave. New York 


FINEST CRYSTAL 
STEMWARE 


From Sweden and Finland 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


Stock and Import 


J.H. VENON, Inc. wew Vor 


FINE CRYSTAL, CHINA 
and ART WARES 


from the best European sources 
A wonderful variety, in stock 
KOSCHERAK BROS., INC. 
129-131 Fifth Ave., New York 





























REFINERS OF _ 
YOU CAN'T! prEcIOUS METALS 


j om : N K Send us anything containing precious metals 











Old Gold 


OF A BETTER reel 
PLACE TO SEND || coms 


Bench Sweep 

Floor Sweep- 
ings 

Water 


YOUR OLD GOLD ewe asi 
PLATI a UMe SI LVER Filings Ce 


Turnings 








We are an old established house having been in the 
refining business and serving the trade and satisfied 


TRUE—THE GOLD MARKET customers for 75 years. We do not bunch our refinings, 


Each and every shipment receives our personal and 


IS EXTREMELY SENSITIVE || thecuch curup-todatelaboratory, figured carefully, an 
their returns made to you. Our refining charges have 


Leen cut considerably. 


We say a Satisfied Customer is our greatest Advertising 








The price of old gold may ae. tr. 
L. LeLONG & BRO., INC. 
be a today —and down Halsey, Marshall and Nevada Streets 
tOmOrrow NEWARK, N. J. 








Pe 


4 


Yor 
ACCURACY 


PROM PT 
PA YMC OA 


senda your 


OLD 
JEWELRY 


filings ana sweeps 
tes 


SPYCO 


SMELTING and REFINING CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUT, when you ship to 


DEE & CO. 


you can always depend 
on our allowance to be 
as liberal as possible un- 
der the prevailing market. 
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DEE CHECKS SATISFY 
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We do not employ 
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travelling gold buyers 
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. oO M Ss J. 
PRECIOUS METAL REFINERS AND 
SPECIALISTS D a FE & C Oo MANUFACTURERS 


55 E.WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 
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HOROLOGICAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


By 
LESTER B. PRATT 











(Continued from the January issue) 


E, which 
should be 


UR next step will be to make the screw, 


holds the shell in place. The screw 


threaded to fit rather tight in the tapped hole in the 
spindle so there will be no risk of its working loose when 
The head of the screw should be made as thin as 


in use. 


















A —_ 


Fig. 1 


possible and should also be slightly smaller in diameter 
than the shell, so the knob will slip over each. 

The knob, F, may be made of hard rubber or ivory. 
We prefer ivory as it is so much easier to turn and polish, 
and it makes a beautiful appearance, also. ‘The knob 
may be easily turned if we drill a hole so it will fit 
tight on the shell, D. Then insert a piece of brass or 
steel rod of suitable size in a chuck and turn it down 
so that the shell will just fit on friction tight. Then 
we may easily turn the knob to the required shape, face 
off the end that fits against the shell shoulder, rub it 
smooth with some very fine emery paper and finally 
polish with a small amount of pumice stone powder and 
oil, applied with a piece of chamois. After the shell is 
completed, the knob may be forced onto it securely. 
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_ method. 


OW shall we proceed to harden the spindle, shell 


and screw? 


Anwser—To harden the spindle, we shall require a 
can of cotton-seed oil about two or three inches in diam- 
eter, and high enough to accommodate the spindle length- 
wise. To heat the spindle properly, we shall use a small 
melting furnace with a clean crucible deep enough to take 
the spindle. This will distribute the heat in a uniform 
manner, with no risk of burning the steel. 

The taper plug which we used to drive the spindle 
while turning should be removed. If the plug is tight in 
the spindle it may be readily removed by gripping it in 
the vise and striking the end of the spindle, but we must 
use a block of hard wood to avoid marring the end of the 
spindle. Then we fill the taper hole and also the screw 
hole, with soap to protect them from scale. A piece of 
heavy iron wire may be inserted in the cross hole of the 
spindle to facilitate handling when hot. The spindle 
should be placed upright in the crucible, with a few iron 


~ nails packed loosely around it to hold it in position. Then 


apply the heat and bring it to a full cherry red clear 
through when it is ready for quenching. 

The big idea is to heat the spindle in an upright posi- 
tion and also quench it in the same position. The risk 
of distortion is greatly eliminated by following this 
The shell and screw may be hardened in the 
same manner. The spindle need not be tempered but it 
is best to draw the shell to a dark straw color and the 
screw to a dark blue. 


SSUMING that the spindle has been properly hard- 
ened how shall we proceed to grind it true and of a 
uniform diameter throughout? 


Answer—In a previous installment, we described an 
attachment similar to our wheel and pinion cutting at- 
tachment, in which the arbor ran on 60° points. We may 
use this attachment for grinding the spindle. It is not 
quite as suitable for our purpose as a regular traverse 
grinder would be, but if it is used in the proper manner, 
the results will be the same in the end. To prepare the 
spindle for grinding, our first step will be to lap the 





D'Arcy 
Oils 


For fine small wrist 
watches, watches and 
clocks. 


The purest and finest sci- 
ence has created. 


There are none better. 
D’Arcy Oils possess all 
ingredients to make them 
superior. They retain 
their properties in all 
temperatures. 





















Application rod 
carries just one drop— 
enough to fill your oi! cup 


Watchmakers | 


Use D’ARCY OIL. Thou- 
sands of watchmakers are 
using it with excellent re- 
sults. D’ARCY OILS are far 
superior to any oil on the 
market and cost you no more. 


Distributed thru 
wholesale supply 
houses only. 


as far as two bottles of ordinary 
oil, because D’ARCY OILS are 
clean to the last drop. The finest 
wholesale supply houses from coast 


to coast carry D’ARCY OILS—If un- |R, 
able to obtain from your local material 

man, fill in coupon below and mail to us. 
D’ARCY OILS, 446 W. 125th St., New York WE D0 OUR PART 


Rush following order: 
a eee @ -60c. bottle 
0 bottles Watch Oil, Size A ............ @ 25c. bottle 


©) bottles Watch Oil, Size B .............. @ 35c. bottle 
O bottles Watch Oil, Size C ............... @ 50c. bottle 
oe eg | eee ee @ 30c. bottle 
SR EME cc cwesseeses sone sees® @ 25c. bottle 


O bottles Stronghold Watch Crystal Cement...... @ 25c. bottle 





PLATINUM 


AND 


IRIDIUM-PLATINUM 


IN ALL FORMS TO SUIT ) 
JEWELERS’ REQUIREMENTS 


ALSO 
Hard Platinum, Palladium 


and 
Special Alloys for all purposes 





en MATTHEY 





and Company, Inc. 
15 West 47th Street, New York City 


Telephone Bry 9-4645 


We guarantee the purity of all our metals and our customers can 
safely rely on our products being exactly as represented. 
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UWU0U(? 


YW Our Returns Y 


For the Value of Quantity Shipments 
of Precious Metal Scrap are Made 


on the Basis of 


ASSAY* 
The Only Method for Exact 


Determination of These Values 
Promptness Consistent With Accuracy 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Thirty-five Years of Refining Service 





*The chemical analysis or testing of an 
alloy or ore, to ascertain the ingredients 
and their proportions. 









KENT 
AUTOMATIC 
GARAGE 


NEW 
YORK 


















The last word in convenience 
and safety for your car: -- 
occupies its own particular 
compartment:--:--: - 
offers every opportunity ° 
for storage ~by the hour, 
the day,the month; -- - - 
with or without service: 
Rates #1522 monthly and 
upwards.:--*: °°: 
Expert repairs on all makes @ 
of cars.-++e+eeeus 


ct 





vl CENTRAL Fa 

44 ST. near THIRD AVE. & 

Tel. MUrray Hill 2-0460 Pd 
neo 

a - 


YOUR - CAR.: NEVER. :- TOUCHED -BY: HUMAN - HANDS 
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taper hole in the end of the spindle. To do this, we 
shall select a piece of brass rod slightly larger than the 
taper hole in diameter. We will grip this rod in the 
wire chuck and turn a 2° tapér so that it just fits into 
our tail stock spindle. ‘This taper should be identical 
with the taper of the reamer we used for reaming the 
taper hole. Then we file cross marks in the brass taper 
so it will hold the emery powder that is used for lapping. 
To lap the taper hole, we shall apply some flour emery 
and oil to the taper lap and with our spindle resting 
against a 60° point in the tail stock (to hold our spindle 
concentric) we may proceed to lap out the taper hole by 
holding our spindle against the lap. The taper lap should 
be run at a high speed and our spindle should be held 
firmly against the tail stock spindle at all times. The 
work may be moved back and forth lightly and should be 
kept well supplied with emery and oil while lapping. A 
few moments’ work will lap the taper hole quite smooth 
and true. 

Assuming that this has been done, we may clean the 
emery and oil from the brass taper and also clean out the 
taper hole in the spindle thoroughly. If the brass taper 
has not moved in the chuck, it will likely be found to 
run quite true and we may use this taper to drive the 
spindle while we do the grinding. All we need to do is 
to place the spindle against the taper and a slight blow 
will be sufficient to hold it friction tight. Then we may 
place the tail stock in position and the spindle is ready 
for grinding. 

The proper wheel to use for grinding the spindle is 
an Alundum Wheel Grain 120, grade M, one and one- 
half inches in diameter by one-quarter inch hole for the 
arbor. 

To prepare the wheel for our purpose we shall require 
a disk of brass about three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter by three-eighths of an inch thick. This disk may be 
held in a wheel-chuck and a shoulder one-quarter inch in 
diameter by one-quarter inch in length is turned. This 
“boss” should fit into the hole in the wheel. A three-six- 
teenths hole should be drilled in the center of the disk. 
Then the disk may be cemented onto the wheel with 
gum shellac. 

Our next step will be to make a small arbor to carry 
the wheel. This may be a piece of steel rod, carefully 
centered to fit between the 60° points of our attachment. 
The rod or arbor is then turned between centers to fit 
securely into the hole in the wheel. If we make the 
arbor slightly tapering, it may be driven onto the arbor 
in the same manner. Now, the pully, wheel and arbor 
complete, may be turned true on centers. 
a diamond point to turn the face of the wheel true. Then 
when the arbor is placed in our attachment, we are ready 
to proceed with grinding the spindle. The wheel should 
be placed in the proper position on the arbor so it will 
make contact with the “line of centers” when the at- 
tachment is set up ready for grinding. The wheel should 
be well supplied with oil while grinding to avoid heat- 
ing the spindle we wish to grind. It is a good idea to 
place the wheel in a cup of oil for a few minutes. It 
will soak full of oil then; after the surplus oil is thrown 
off, there will be sufficient oil left to prevent heating. 

To proceed with the grinding, we may use a very 
light belt or even a piece of stout twine to run from the 
attachment pulley to the counter shaft. We run the 
lathe head at a slow speed and the grinding wheel at a 
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high speed. With everything set in proper order, we 
may proceed to take a light cut clear across the spindle. 
We will proceed with this grinding until clean metal 
shows all over the spindle. Then we may measure the 
diameter at each end of the spindle with our micrometer 
caliper. The measurements at each end of the spindle 
must be identical. If they are not, then we must shift 
the slide rest until it grinds the spindle the same diam- 
eter throughout. 

Assuming that we have attained this object, then we 
may proceed to grind the spindle down to within 0.001 
of the lapped size. In other words, if the spindle bear- 
ings are exactly 0.250 in diameter inside measure, then 
we may grind the spindle to 0.251. If the spindle is 
ground true and of uniform diameter throughout 0.001 
will be ample allowance for lapping it to fit the bearings. 

There are several points that must be carefully ob- 
served when we do grinding of this character. All side 
and end play must be reduced in the lathe head. ‘The 
slide rest must be adjusted so there is no side shake in 
the slides, also the base feed screws in the slide rest must 
be adjusted closely. Gauge the spindle carefully to de- 
termine if it is being ground to uniform diameter and be 
sure that the spindle is cool when gauging it. The heat 
that is generated in grinding will make a difference in 
the micrometer reading. This point should be very 
carefully observed as we approach the final diameter the 
spindle is required to be. 

We shall not attempt to grind the end of the spindle 
to take the shell, D, as this may be ground after the 
spindle is lapped to fit the bearings. 


(To be continued) 





Watchmakers’ Certificates Granted by H. I. A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At a meeting of the Examin- 
ing Board of the Horological Institute of America held 
in this city, on Jan. 2, watchmakers’ certificates were 
granted the following: 

JUNIOR WATCHMAKER 

EMPLOYED BY 
Fuji Jewelry Co. 


ADDRESS 
Elk Grove, Cal. 


NAME 
Ernest M. Franks 


CERTIFIED WATCHMAKER 


Albert L. Cohen S. & N. Katz Baltimore, Md. 
Edgar H. Dew S. & N. Katz Baltimore, Md. 
Charles Peck C. O. Arnold Pasadena, Cal. 
Henry J. Slawinski S. & N. Katz Baltimore, Md. 
W. A. Sutter Clovis, N. M. 

Harvey N. Wareheim’ S.&N. Katz Baltimore, Md. 


SAMPLE QUESTIONS 
Junior WATCHMAKER 

1. If you were fitting a second hand and found the 
hole in the socket tao large, how would you close the hole 
to fit pivot? 

2. Name all of the jewels in a 21-jewel watch. 

3. What is meant by lock and slide? In an escape- 
ment? 

CERTIFIED WATCHMAKER 


1. How do you test a watch for magnetism? 

2. How would you bush an upper center hole? If it 
were badly worn to one side? 

3. In finishing a jewel setting, how do you obtain 
the bright cut and how do you get the flat polish on top? 
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Better Returns for your Sweeps mean 
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DON’T BREATHE POLISHING DUST 
LEIMAN BROS. PATENTED 
NEW MODEL 
POLISHING 
DUST COLLECTOR 


LOW IN COST 
EFFICIENT 
POWERFUL 
NOISELESS 


LEIMAN BROS., INC., 
152 CHRISTIE ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LEIMAN BROS. NEW YORK CORP. 
23 WALKER ST. 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR 45 YEARS 








BUY AMERICAN MADE 
WATCH AND CLOCK OIL 


NYE’S OII 
IN Y 1 Se. J 
For fifty vears the standard lubricant 


for watches and clocks 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 











Do You Know 


that the ophthalmometer is vitally important and 
extremely useful not only in regular astigmia but in 


Amblyopia, Anisometropia, Incipient Cataract, 
Aphakia, Irregular Astigmia, Nystagmus? 


OPHTHALMOMETRY 
By E. LEROY RYER 
SHOWS WHY and HOW 


No more pitfalls. Ophthalmometry made simple 
and precise 


Price $3.50 a Copy 














Published by 


The Optical Journal and Review 
239 W. 39th St., New York 











REEVE & MITCHELL CO. 


SINCE 1898 
NON-TARNISHING 





FLANNEL BAGS and ROLLS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1110 Sansom Street 
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New York Wholesale Jewelers to Organize 
Regional Committee 


In view of the fact that in the metropolitan area of 
New York City there are in existence a number of 
separate wholesale groups and associations, which have 
been functioning independently of one another, a move- 
ment has been started to form a “master” New York 
wholesale organization, to be composed of wholesale 
jewelers of all types. It is definitely not the purpose of 
this movement to militate against the identity of the pres- 
ent local bodies, but rather to set up the machinery neces- 
sary for them all to work in cooperation and harmony as 
wholesalers with common aims and ends. The movement 
is the natural development of Paragraph b, Section 3, 
Article III, of the proposed Wholesale Jewelers’ Code 
presented at Chicago, which makes the following provi- 
sion : 

“To arrange for a regional committee in each ter- 
ritorial area to assist the Divisional Code Authority 
in administering the code. Each such regional com- 
mittee shall consist of not more than three members 
of the trade in such area, elected by the members of 
the trade in such area.” 


Invitations to a mass meeting of all of the 1200 whole- 
sale jewelers in the metropolitan area have already been 
sent out. The protagonists of the movement urge that 
every wholesale jeweler who has received such an invita- 
tion at once make acknowledgment and announce his 
intention of being present, so that a date and place of 
meeting may be set as soon as possible. It is vitally im- 
portant to every wholesale jeweler that he be represented 
on the local code committee, and such representation can 
be assured by the attendance of this meeting. 


Code Authority McNeil Explains Set-Up of Local 
Fair Trade Practice Committees 


At a meeting held Jan. 19 in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, William D. McNeil, Code Authority for the 
Retail Jewelry Trade, outlined the procedure that would 
be followed in the selection of the local committees for 
enforcement of the fair trade paragraphs of the retail 
jewelry code. Representatives of the New York Jewel- 
ers’ Association, the Metropolitan, Brooklyn, Bronx, 
Staten Island and East New York Jewelers’ Associations 
of New York, the New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion and the Connecticut Retail Jowelers’ Association at- 
tended. 

The discussion covered primarily the organization of 
metropolitan areas, of which there are 96 in the United 
States, many requiring several local committees and chair- 
men. Mr. McNeil pointed out that within the metro- 
politan area of New York there are 14 cities of more 
than 50,000 population. Those present were asked to 
meet with their respective associations and decide, to- 
gether with representatives of all types of retail establish- 
ments in the jewelry trade, on the personnel of the local 
committees. Chairmen may be chosen by the members 
of each committee. The names of the proposed commit- 
teemen are to be submitted to the Code Authority for ap- 
proval and following this will be sent to Washington for 
the sanction of the national administrator. Other in- 
formation requested from the local groups includes (a) 
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the proposed area to be governed by the local committee; 
(b) estimated number of retail jewelers in the area 
classified by subdivisions, such as credit jewelers, repair 
service jewelers, etc.; (c) estimated number of jewelers’ 
employes in the area, and (d) names of officers of com- 
mittee. 

As to the expense of local administration, Mr. McNeil 
advised that in view of the fact that assessments are lim- 
ited by the code to a total of $3 per employe per year, 
great care be taken in devising the most economical 
means for local enforcement and that when an estimate 
has been arrived at of the amount necessary for adminis- 
tration in a given local area, the plan be submitted to the 
Code Authority for approval. 


Warren D. Perry Designated as Temporary Central Com- 
mittee Chairman for Retail Code Administration 
in New York Metropolitan Area 


‘The local enforcement committees to function under 
the retail jewelry code in the metropolitan area of New 
York City are in process of being set up under the direc- 
tion of Warren D. Perry, of Phelps & Perry, jewelers 
on the ninth floor of 665 Fifth Ave., New York. Mr. 
Perry is meeting with the various local associations in 
the metropolitan area and aiding in the formation of 
local committees which will govern specially designated 
“enforcement areas.” ‘The set-up will be analogous to 
the organization of the police department in precincts, 
each precinct having a definitely defined territory to 
police. 

Mr. Perry was designated by Code Authority McNeil 
as temporary chairman of the Central committee. ‘The 
local enforcement areas, of which there will be five in 
the borough of Manhattan, and similar divisions in other 
boroughs, will each have a policing committee with a 
chairman of that committee. The chairmen of all such 
committees in one borough will constitute a board for 
that borough, which in turn will have its chairman. The 
chairmen of all borough boards will make up the central 
executive committee, of which Mr. Perry is temporary 
chairman. 

In an interview Jan. 26, Mr. Perry told a JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR representative that great care Would be taken 
to insure a fair representation on each type of committee 
of all branches of the retail jewelry trade, for example, 
of installment and cash jewelers, etc., so that the interests 
of all will be equally considered. 

In most cases the setting up of the local committees 
will be in the hands of the present local associations 
which have been representative of Metropolitan, Brook- 
lyn, Bronx, Staten Island and other jewelers for many 
years. Board Chairmen will in ali likelihood be the 
presidents of these local associations. The metropolitan 
area includes New.York City proper, all of Long Island, 
part of New Jersey and that part of Connecticut extend- 
ing as far as South Norwalk. 


Wittnauer Allproof Watch 


Captain Bob Bartlett, explorer of the Peary North Pole Expe- 
dition in 1909 and many other noteworthy expeditions, recently 
sent to the A. Wittnauer Co., New York, a telegram to the effect 
that the Wittnauer all-proof watch had not been off his wrist 
for seven months. He said that he had worn it on his recent 
trip to Straits Fury and Hecla and that it had been giving ex- 
cellent service. 








Special Notices 


Payable invariably in advance. 

Rates under all headings except 
“Situations wanted” $1.50 for first 25 
words. Additional words, 5c. a word. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 75c. for 
first 25 words. Additional words 5c. a 
word. 

Heavy type, $3.00 for first 25 word-. 
Additional words, 10c. a word. 

Name, address, initials and abbrevi- 
ations count as words, and are charged 
for as part of the advertisement. 

If answers are to be forwarded, 15c. 
extra to cover postage must be en- 
closed. 

Advertising matter addressed to 
Classified advertisers will not be de- 
livered. 

Advertisers who are not subscribers 
should send 25c, if they desire a copy 
of the paper containing their adver- 
tisement. 

Special notice forms close 20th of 
month. 

Unless the advertiser instructs us to 
publish his name and address, all an- 
sewers will be directed care The 
Jewelers’ Circular. 

In answering ads, do not enclose 
original letters of recommendations, 
send duplicates. 

To avoid unnecessary correspond- 
ence mention your location in the 
advertisement. 


Jewelers Publishing Corporation 
Main Office, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 








Situations Wanted. 


Under this heading, 75c. for first 
25 words, Sc. for each additional 
word; minimum charge, 75c. 








EXPERT watchmaker, jeweler, engraver, 
diamond setter; combination or single 
lines, at once; South. Address ‘“S., 
860,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





HUB CUTTER, capable of making orig- 
inal wax models and all tools for same: 
reasonable. Address “A., 241,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular. 





STENOGRAPHERS, BOOKKEEPERS, 
typists, clerks furnished, no charge. 
Fulton Agency, 93 Nassau St., Cort. 
7392, New York. 





SALESMAN, thoroughly qualified, seeks 
connection with reputable store in Phil- 
adelphia. Address “V., 1047,” care Jewel- 
ers’ Circular. 


———_ 


WATCHMAKER, A 1 Mechanic, 20 years’ 
experience, desires position New York 
or vicinity; salary $25. Address ‘K., 
1060,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 








SALESMAN, PRODUCER, fine watches 
and jewelry; good following East and 
Middle West, best retailers. Address 
“F., 1089,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





EXPERIENCED WATCHMAKER, age 
29 ; trade certificate; a try out will con- 
vince you. Address “Watchmaker,” 
160 Granville Rd., Worthington, Ohio. 





DESIGNER AND MODELER on platinum 
diamond jewelry, desires a position with 
reliable concern; best references. Ad- 
dress “E., 994,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





YOUNG LADY, five years’ experience at 
general office work in factory office of 
high class manufacturing concern. C. 
Saslaff, 572 E. 2nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SUPER-SALESMAN of executive ability 
seeks connection with reliable retail or- 
ganization. Address “O., 1021,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular. 





CAN YOU EMPLOY a well versed retail 
salesman, clean cut young man of pleas- 
ing personality? Address “N., 1020,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular. 





IF YOU KNOW of an opening for an 
honest young man who seeks employ- 
ment in any branch of our line, please 
write “L., 1009,’ care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular. 





WATCHMAKER, competent on all grades 
watches and clocks, desires position; 
worked for best houses in the city; good 
references. Address ‘‘D., 979,’’ care of 
Jewelers’ Circular. 





WATCHMAKER, 31 years old and mar- 
ried, ten years at bench and waiting 
on trade, would like steady position; 
best of references. Address M. W. 
Jacobson, Dows, Ia. 





POSITION AS WATCHMAKER; | five 
years’ experience at bench and estimat- 
ing repairs; age 24 years; references. 
Address ‘“H.M.H.,’’ 144 Cannon St., 
Charleston, S. C. 





CASH STORE of the finer class is sought 
by a thoroughly experienced and highly 
recommended salesman, for position 
with future. Address ‘M., 1019,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular. 





EXPERT JEWELER, special order work 
and repairing, knowledge of setting; 
store or shop, New York or out of town ; 
best references. Address ‘B., 1105,’’ 
eare Jewelers’ Circular. 





RETAIL SALESMAN: thorough 
edge of the jewelry business: ona 
clean habits ; interesting record; desires 
position with refined surroundings, ‘Ad. 
dress “R., 1015,” care Jewelers’ Circular, 





YOUNG WATCHMAKER, 25 years of 
age, can do jewelry manufacturing, re- 
pairing and plain setting, wishes Dosi- 
tion ; can furnish best of references, Aq. 
dress “B., 989,” care Jewelers’ Circular 





A-1 WATCHMAKER AND SALESMAN 
11 years’ experience, desires permanent 
position ; good estimator ; best reference 
as for ability and_ honesty. Ray ¢ 
Gable, 19 Pearl St., Lancaster, Pa, é 





CERTIFIED WATCHMAKER, Texas reg. 
istered optometrist desires position wit 
reputable establishment; seven years’ 
jewelry store experience; age 31. <Aad- 
dress “S., 1028,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





CAPABLE WATCHMAKER wishes per- 
manent position with good concern; can 
furnish best of references and is will- 
ing to go anywhere. Address “H,, 
1057,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





HIGH PRESSURE MAN seeks connec- 
tion with store situated in transient 
section; years of experience as sales 
promoter; available at once. Address 
“G., 1056,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular. 





YOUNG LADY with eight years’ experi- 
ence manufacturing of gold rings, also 
capable taking full charge of factory 
office; furnish references. Address 
“B., 1050,’ care Jewelers’ Circular. 





CREDIT SALESMAN, one who under- 
stands the business from every conceiv- 
able angle; refined young man of pleas- 
ing personality and clean record. Ad- 
dress ‘‘T., 1046,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular. 





SALESMAN, experienced and a producer 
with established following among best 
rated retail jewelers in the Middle 
West, seeks new connections. Address 
“R., 1065,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular. 








BOOKKEEPER-STENOGRAPHER, young 
lady, precious stone house experience ; 
intelligent, refined; capable of taking 
charge of small office. Address “P., 
1095," care Jewelers’ Circular. 





SUCCESSFUL STORE MANAGER, 10 
years with two largest concerns in 
South; will increase sales and profits at 
lower costs. C. W. Rider, care Houston 
Watch Co., Houston, Tex. 





WINDOW ARTIST and super-salesman, 
one whose endeavors will interest you, 
awaits your immediate reply to this ad; 
hiehest recommendations. Address “L., 
1018,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





YOUNG LADY, over seven years’ manu- 
facturing experience ; knowledge of find- 
ings, weighing metal, also repairs; gen- 
erally useful in office, billing. Address 
“T., 962,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





WATCHMAKER, JEWELER, 20 years’ 
store and factory exper‘ence, competent, 
reliable, age 37, open for position: sal- 
ary or commission; anywhere. Address 
“N., 1011,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER, nine 
years’ experience in jewelry line, cap- 
able of taking entire charge; excellent 
references. Schear, 1751 Cropsey Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUNG WOMAN BOOKKEEPER, knowl- 
edge of stenography, ten years’ experi- 
ence watch importing house; execellent 
references; nominal salary. Address 
“E., 1088,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





WATCHMAKER, ENGRAVER, clock, 
jewelry repairer, salesman, 20 years’ ex- 
perience, 39 years of age, married, de- 
sires permanent position. J. N. Gilson, 
6 Hudson Court, Norwalk, Conn. 





"ERSATILE SALESMAN, expert win- 
dow trimmer and show card writer; al- 
ways new and effective selling ideas; 
last position lost for logical reasons. 
gaa “R., 1045,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular. 


= 





FIRST-CLASS watchmaker, jeweler, 
diamond setter and engraver, 12 years 
experience; age 32, married; capable 
taking full charge repair department, 
best of references. Address “‘P., 1110, 
care Jewelers’ Circular. 








SALESMAN, convincing type, capable 
comp'tying with the usual _ require- 
ments of a jewelry store, desires steady 
position with well established concern. 
— “Z., 1079,’ care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular. 
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Chicago Notes 
(From page 65) 


day, Jan. 14. He had been ill for a few 
days and on the preceding Friday was 
up and expected soon to return to busi- 
ness. He had a relapse Saturday and 
died the next day. He is survived by 
his widow and three children. Mr. Day- 
ton had been associated with the Newall 
Mfg. Co. for more than 25 years and 
was highly regarded by every one in 
that organization as well as by his many 
friends in the trade. Mr. Dayton came 
of a jewelry family, his father being the 
late E. A. Dayton, in business in Des 
Moines, Iowa, for many years, and later 
moving the business to Chicago. 


Four robbers equipped with pistols, 
shotguns and a bushel basket made away 
with about $5,000 worth of diamonds, 
watches and jewelry in a raid on the 
City Radio and Jewelry Store at 6403 
S. Halsted St., one night in the early 
part of January. The first bandit to 
enter fired a shot into the ceiling to show 
they were in earnest and while he kept 
the owners, Samuel Schrager and Charles 
Silverman, and two clerks covered, the 
other three ransacked the windows, 
showcases and safes, dumping their con- 
tents into a bushel basket. With a warn- 
ing to those in the sture to keep quiet 
they hurriedly left and escaped in an au- 
tomobile. 


Basch Co., Inc., 218 S. State St., suffered 
a loss of approximately $5,000 about 8 
o'clock on the night of Dec. 27 when 
four bandits with shotguns invaded the 
“Loop” district and smashed their dis- 
play window. One man remained in 
the car while the other three got out. 
The leader pulled a shotgun from un- 
der his coat, smashed the window with 
the butt of the gun and menaced pedes- 
trians while the other two gathered the 
diamonds, watches and jewelry from the 
window. The store was open at the 
time but the robbery was done with such 
speed those in the store had no time to 
act before they escaped in the car. Ru- 
dolph Rettig, of Basch Co., Inc., spent 
the holidays in New York on business 
and pleasure and missed the robbery. 


Julius Ziegler, age 65, who was as- 
sociated with the wholesale jewelry trade 
of Chicago for the past 50 years and for 
many years past operated his own busi- 
ness, died on Christmas Day at his 
home, 3802 Pine Grove Ave., after a very 
brief illness. Mr. Ziegler came to Chi- 
cago from New York with his parents 
at the age of 10 and when 15 became a 
clerk in a wholesale jewelry house here. 
By his cordial manner, high sense of 
humor and devotion to honest princi- 
ples of business Mr. Ziegler made a 
host of friends in the trade who mourn 
his departure. He is survived by his 
widow, Louise, and one son, Harold, who 
is also identified with the trade here. On 
Dec. 28 funeral services were conduct- 
ed at 1 o'clock in the chapel at 4717 
Broadway, followed at 2 o'clock by ser- 
vices at the Masonic Temple, 913 N. La 
Salle St., under the auspices of St. Ber- 
nard Commandery, Knights Templar. In- 
terment was in Graceland Cemetery. 
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JAMES L. HAND 


**‘America’s Leading Jewelry 
Auctioneer”’ 


14 Maiden Lane, New York 


Telephone: Rector 2-0677 


Cable Address: Handsale, New York 





WE ENDORSE 


the Codes of Fair Competition for the Retail Jewelry Trade. We stand 
back of President Roosevelt, Hugh S. Johnson, Wm. D. McNeil and the 
American National Jewelers Association in its enforcement. The Hand 
auctions will be conducted strictly according to the Code. This will 
result in extra high standards with the consequent protection of the 
interests of the buying public and the jeweler. We have conducted honest 
auctions for many years and are glad to do our part to promote the 
welfare of the Retail Jewelry Trade. Adherence to the code will eliminate 
illegitimate auctions and “cut price” sales. Its requirements will go far 
toward the return of prosperity. 


@ Free information on 
how to conduct an auc- 
tion under the Code. 
Write or wire. Cor- 
respondence' confiden- 
tial. 


@ Write for illustrated 
Book on Auctions ex- 
plaining ethical methods 
endorsed by jewelers 
everywhere. 





WE 00 OUR PART 
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IN THE RING! 


“TELL IT TO THE 
JEWELER” 


A new sales season is around 
the corner for the jeweler—for 
the jobber—and for the manu- 
facturer. This is the time, and 
our March issue is the medium 
through which to ““TELL IT TO 
THE JEWELER” if you have 
something to sell him. Use this 
most economic and certain means 
of registering your message to 
the entire jewelry trade. To those 
who have interrupted their sched- 
ule of advertising, it offers a 
marvelous opportunity to empha- 
size the fact that they are stil) 
in business. Through this 65th 
Spring Buying Anniversary Num- 
ber, drive home your sales mes- 
sage to a particularly receptive 
audience at a time when stocks 
are extremely low and greatly in 
need of replenishing. 


The most popular champions of the prize ring have skill, 
showmanship, and intestinal fortitude. Because they 
played each advantage to its utmost continuously, victory 
became theirs. 


Industry’s battle for business, for leadership, and for prof- 
its requires these same features. Their skill is a good 
dependable product that you can rely upon to serve you 
satisfactorily; showmanship is advertising their product 
in a manner that builds confidence and their intestinal 
fortitude is the consistent and continuous carrying-on that 
wins and holds leadership. 


Such manufacturers are advertising today. They are “still 
in the ring,” proving their leadership by demonstrating 
a type of showmanship, skill and intestinal fortitude which 
begets confidence in their ability to create and maintain 
satisfied customers. 


You can depend on such a firm to deliver full value for 
every dollar invested in their products or services. 


You can do business with our advertisers with confidence, 
knowing that THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR—for 65 years 
the recognized authority of the trade—has always exerted 
extreme care in the advertising accepted for publication. 


Progressive manufacturers. are advertising dependable products 
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